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Congress and Price Control 


N ACT of Congress extending the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to permit the 
granting of priorities in transportation to prevent the 
purchase or sale of coal “at prices unjustly or un- 
reasonably high” is now or soon will be the law of the 
land. In so far as it pertains directly to price control 
this is the extent of the coal-control bill urged by the 
administration and as framed “on the hill.” The Fed- 
eral Fuel Distributor, an officer created by the act, fs 
empowered to ascertain, among other things, the prices 
normally charged for coal and the prices correctly 
charged and whether current prices, “considering the 
costs of production and distribution, are just and 
reasonable.” : 

Nothing is said in the act about fixing maximum 
prices. The inference is that arbitrary limits for prices 
will not be set by the government. Every time the 
government has set maximum prices it has been obliged 
to defend them and the defense has been costly and 
difficult. It would be more than ordinarily difficult now, 
for the final disposition of the cases instituted by the 
government against “profiteers” under the Lever Act 
have heartened those who would take the top of the 
market. To define when a seller of coal takes more than 
a reasonable price and becomes a profiteer is more of 
a task than to define “socialism.” Those, for instance, 
who took issue with the navy over the price at which 
its coal was commandeered were able to regain substan- 
tial amounts through the courts. 

No price can be set for the product of a particular 
field that is within reason as respects the majority 
that is not below the cost of a small portion of the 
production. Should the Federal Fuel Distributor and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission attempt to say 
what price should be charged for all the coal from any 
field, these high-cost producers would, it appears, have 
a clear case in court to prevent the application of the 
price. A consideration of the official statements of 
those who appeared before the House committee when 
the bill was pending leads one to expect rather that 
Washington will endeavor to avoid some of the pitfalls 
previous attempts at price fixing have disclosed and will 
steer a course designed to put the offending “‘profiteer” 
entirely on the defensive. It is obvious that individual 
instances of “unjustly high and unreasonable” prices 
may be uncovered if the expected spurt in the market 
develops, instances with respect to which it may be 
possible to establish that the price level is opposed to 
the public interest. The penalty, denial of cars in 
which to ship further coal, is sufficiently severe to 
dampen the superlative price ambitions of others when 
once the offense is defined and the penalty successfully 
applied. 

Seemingly it would be difficult to maintain the posi- 
tion that charging a price, however high, that was 
mutually satisfactory to both buyer and seller is. in 


violation of the general welfare clause of the Constitu- 
tion or interferes with interstate commerce, the legal 
back logs of the legislation. Such disruption to dis- 
tribution as undoubtedly would follow unfettered sell- 
ing at “mutually satisfactory” prices could be corrected 
by the exercise of priorities in cars. If field prices are 
not fixed under this legislation, we may then expect 
a multitude of car priorities. From the standpoint of 
the producer, the transporter and the consumer, priori- 
ties are infernal nuisances. They are possible. of ter- 
rific abuse. They interfere with the movement and 
therefore with the production of coal. The Fuel Ad- 
ministration hung itself high and dry through the 
initiation of this practice in the early months of its 
régime and abandoned the method at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

There is a string in this ccal-control bill that is new. 
He who buys coal at “unjustly high and unreasonable 
prices” is as subject to the penalty of embargo as is 
the seller to the denial of cars. We may yet be treated 
to the spectacle of an industrial plant or railroad closed 
down by order of the government as penalty for tempt- 
ing the coal operator with too much money for his coal. 

In between the producer and consumer there may be 
the wholesaler or jobber who does not physically handle 
the coal or the car in which is is loaded and is trans- 
ported. He cannot be denied cars, for he does not ask 
for them and he cannot be embargoed if his name is 
not on the consignment. Heretofore in a strong buyers’ 
market with fixed limits on price the tendency has been 
to short-circuit-the middleman. He may be found useful 
this time in facilitating the “bootlegging” of coal. 

The legislative remedy is unique. It doubtless goes 
as far in controlling price and distribution as the 
government considered it has the power to proceed. 
Its effectiveness will not really be tried until the mar- 
ket is much more active than at present, when the 
Federal Fuel Distributor and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will require for their arduous task all the 
sympathy and support they can muster, 





The “Conspiracy” of March, 1922 


6¢ PERATORS and miners conspired to cause this 
strike in or’er to boost prices.” How often is 

this loose charge heard in the byways—and even in 
high places! There is no use denying that today it is 
given general credence. Many a good man and true is 
convinced in his own mind that there was a conspiracy 
against him in March, 1922, and that the battles of 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh and the skirmishes of Chi- 
cago, Terre Haute, Kansas City and other points were 
fought purely for moral effect upon the American 
people. It is difficult for such average citizens to listen 
today to coal quotations from their dealers without 
becoming more definitely convinced than ever. They 
cannot see, for instance, the logic of the operators’ 
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argument that the heavy cost of mine idleness should be 
borne by coal not being mined, apparently forgetting 
that mine maintenance, property depreciation and in- 
terest on indebtedness take no notice of strikes and 
that, since coal is all the operator has to sell, it must 
bear the entire cost of its production. 

Did operators “conspire” to strike prices upward? 
Turn back to March, 1922, the last month of pre-strike 
operation. Industry and the demand for coal were at 
low ebb. Summer was coming on with its accompany- 
ing slack market for fuel. Non-union operations 
throughout the country had a producing capacity of 
5,000,000 tons a week. Stocks in the hands of con- 
sumers were at unprecedentedly high levels. The wild- 
est industrial optimist could not honestly prophesy that 
the country would need more than a minimum weekly 
volume of coal until fall. There was no sound reason 
to expect that transportation would be hamstrung and 
the flow of non-union coal choked. Railroad strikes had 
loomed before—and collapsed. If ever a time was un- 
propitious for union labor to quit work, if ever the 
omens were ill for a long or successful strike of miners, 
that time was the end of March, 1922. How could a 
strike at such a time be counted on to boost the price 
of coal enough to compensate for the inevitably heavy 
expense of labor strife and non-operation? 

This is not to deny that operators generally welcomed 
the strike of March 31., The non-union producers were 
well satisfied to be in undisturbed possession of the 
market. The union operators welcomed it mainly be- 
cause they hoped that out of the conflict would emerge 
a new set of wages and working conditions that would 
deflate the cost of coal not only to themselves but to 
every coal consumer as well. They were seeking oppor- 
tunity to meet the non-union field competition with 
lower cost coal. It is true also that operators in certain 
sections welcomed it as an, opportunity to regain once 
more from the union the control of their own business. 
It is equally true that many an operator who had been 
selling coal below cost said frankly that he didn’t care 
if his men did strike, for he couldn’t go on doing busi- 
ness “in the red” forever. But the circumstances and 
events of the day were not those of conspiracy to boost 
prices. 

Then came the summer. Railroad strikes with their 
accompanying car and power shortages, the exhaustion 
of industrial and railroad fuel supplies and other de- 
velopments over which the operators had no control 
combined *to increase the price of coal. After the re- 
sumption of mining the market subsided somewhat but 
whereas the average spot price of all coals near the end 
of March was $2.05, today it is just above $5. This is 
proof enough for the man who charges conspiracy. He 
looks no further. The circumstantial evidence appears 
damning. But a fair consideration of the facts of 
March, 1922, should clear the operators in spite of 
flagrant offenses by some among them. Coal is high 
but a “conspiracy” of operators to put it there by strike 
is yet to be proved. In view of their inability to stick 
together on any program or project, the charge is one 
of those of the “interesting if true” variety. 


A THIRD STRIKE would put us out.—Wall Street Journal. 


AS NEARLY AS WE can figure it, a living wage is pay 
sufficient to enable you to strike a couple of months each 
‘year for a living wage—New York Tribune. 
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Haulage Accidents 


ROM dangers resulting from the weakness of the 

mine roof we can never hope to be entirely free. 
There always will be a degree of risk in excavations of 
this kind. It is true something nearly approaching 
absolute safety might be found in measures such as 
forepoling, cribbing and square setting, but the cost of 
mining then would be prohibitive. Such plans even in 
building subways are not found to be universally suc- 
cessful in the entire prevention of accidental death. 

In mechanical details such as hauling, however, it 
would appear possible to make accidents less frequent. 
Why do we have so many derailments? Surely a little 
testing would reveal a loose wheel in some less signifi- 
cant way than is afforded by the wrecking of a trip. On 
well-conducted railroads how rarely do trains leave the 
track and how seldom do cars pile up in the ditches! 
Something surely might be done to reduce such acci- 
dents in mines and also to make coupling accidents less 
frequent. 

These protective measures are engineering problems, 
but unfortunately our mechanical and electrical en- 
gineers are not often consulted in their solution. Our 
mine managers, who try to answer them, are mostly 
better skilled in coal mining proper than in transpor- 
tation problems, and our mine inspectors usually are 
men who have not studied engineering and whose up- 
bringing has been in manually operated mines with 
mule haulage. 

The -nechanization of the mines involves problems in 
safety that only mechanical engineers can solve. We 
must look, at least partly, to such men to perform our 
inspection work. We may have to employ two kinds of 
inspectors if we are going to follow out in our methods 
of inspection the lines of development of our mines and 
the present practice of the coal companies. At well- 
ordered plants there is either a power and mechanical 
engineer or one engineer for mechanical and another 
for electrical problems. No attempt is made to leave 
these difficult subjects to men without such professional 
training. 

In all inspection little attention is paid to the rolling 
stock or any other kind of machinery. The mine in- 
spectors are supposed to supervise such matters, but 
they are not trained for that purpose, so they find their 
way rapidly to the working faces, of which their pre- 
vious experience makes them the more competent 
judges. 

The great advances in safety have mostly been made 
by engineers, and it has been found that being safe 
pays, not alone in freedom from accident and compensa- 
tion charges but usually in economy also. Two in- 
stances may be given: When careless handling of lead 
caused many deaths in the lead industry, the engineers 
devised ways of keeping the lead out of the air and the 
devices used made the cost of handling so much cheaper 
that the change could be measured not only in lives but 
in profits also. When bandsaws were bursting and kill- 
ing men in sawmills, frequent sharpening was recom- 
mended by engineers as a means of reducing the strain 
on the saw. | 

The result was a reduction in lives lost, fewer men 
injured, fewer broken saws and a greater output per 
man and per unit of power. A dull saw is an uneco- 
nomical unit.at best.. In a similar way due attention to 
the. safety of mechanical haulage probably would save 
both lives and dollars. 
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Manner of Operating Electrical Apparatus in the | 
Automatic Substation at Van Lear, Ky.” | 


Station Is Set in Operation and Shut Down by Action of Time 
Clock—Detailed Description of Its Self-Acting Regulatory Devices— 
After a Month of Tuning It Needs No Further Regular Attention 


power, either bought, pooled or made by the coal 

company itself, has come to stay. The automatic 
underground substation for 250-volt direct-current 
operation will year by year supersede the old heavy 
feeder system, and the 600-volt system with its heavy 
maintenance cost will go with the feeders. This evolu- 
tion will be hastened by the greater risk to life of 
such high voltages and by the legislation which such 
risks are likely to put on the statute books. 

A station of the type suggested is that furnished 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
and installed by. the Consolidation Coal Co. in its Millers 
Creek Division, Van Lear, Ky. 

This station was put in operation Jan. 12, 1922. It 
has now been in operation a little over seven months, and 
with the exception of the first month of operation, during 
which time the station was given daily attention by a 
man who was acquainted with the workings of the 
switchboard, this attention being required to adjust the 
different relays for load conditions, only weekly and 
sometimes semi-weekly inspection of this equipment has 
been made. The mine foreman, who was a mine elec- 
trician for many years, has a key to this station, looks 
it over once or twice a day and at any time when he 
happens to pass the door. 

The Consolidation Coal Co. has five mines in this 
division, numbered 151, 152, 158, 154 and 155. The 


[ IS safe to say that in the mining industry central 


automatic substation is located inside of Mine No. 154, 


a distance of about 4,400 ft. from the pit mouth. The 
drift mouth of Mine No. 153 is located on the opposite 
side of the valley about 1,000 ft. from that of Mine 
No. 154. A _ substation, equipped with two 150-kw. 
motor-generator sets, is located about midway between 
the two openings. For a number of years both of 
these mines were supplied with 250-volt direct-current 
power from this one substation, but the working places 
in Mine No. 154 advanced so far away from this sub- 
station that it soon became necessary to consider some 
means of bettering the power at this mine. 

The problem was solved by installing a 150-kw. motor- 
generator set inside the mine about 4,400 ft. from the 
drift mouth and about 5,000 ft. from the outside station. 
Both stations were then operated in parallel. In order 
to take care of any emergency that might arise the 
inside substation was given the entire time of an at- 
tendant. Conditions made it impossible to give him any 
other duties such, for instance, as looking after a pump, 
so his whole salary had to be charged against this 
substation. This was a heavy item and made the 
direct-current power at this station rather costly. 





*Second part of report of committee on underground trans- 
mission and distribution presented at the session of the West 
Virginia-Kentucky Association of Mine, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineers, Sept. 20, at its session in Huntington, W. Va. The 
committee consists of C. J. Fuetter (chairman), M. H. Powell and 
H. E. Carlton. The first part, entitled “Economical Methods of 
Transmitting Power Undérground,” appeared in last week’s issue 
of Coal Age. 


After the station had been in operation for about. 
three years an outside substation located at the entrance 
to Mine No. 155 became overloaded, so it was necessary 
to get more power. This substation had only one 150- 
kw. motor-generator set, which was a duplicate of the 
one installed in the underground station in Mine No. 
154; so it was decided to move the 150-kw. motor- 
generator set from the underground station in Mine 
No. 154 into the substation at Mine No. 155, making 
the capacity of this substation 300 kw. 

This move having been decided on, it was necessary to 
plan for a unit for the underground station in Mine 
No. 154, and having in mind the high operating cost 
of the manual substation at this point, it was decided 
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FIG. 1—COMPLETE SWITCHBOARD FOR AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL OF SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTER STATION 


This is the switchboard installed at the Van Lear (Ky.) plant 
cof the Consolidation Coal Co. On the first panel are the operating 
levers, the break contactor (interlock No. 2), the field: contactor 
and the disk interlock; on the second, two measuring instruments 
and ten relays, the make contactor (interlock No. 2), a knife switch 
and a wattrhour meter; on the third panel, the disk interlock, 
two relays, a watt-hour meter and another relay. The breaker 
panel is on, the left. 











FIG. 2—VIEW OF AUTOMATIC SUBSTATION 


_ Shows the 150-kw. 275-volt converter with control. This installa- 
tion A located in a room approximately 5,000 ft. from the mine 
mouth. 


to install one that was automatic, so a 150-kw. syn- 
chronous converter with three 55-kva. transformers and 
a full automatic switchboard were purchased. The 
equipment complete was received in about seven weeks 
after placing the order and, as already stated, was put 
under load Jan. 12, 1922. 

This automatic substation is run in parallel with the 
outside manually operated substation, the distance be- 
tween the two substations being about 5,000 ft. The 
room in which the automatic substation is located is 
about 20 ft. square with a cement floor. The walls 
and ceilings are of natural rock, which received a heavy 
coating of cement applied with a cement gun. The 
current is brought down to the station through a 122-ft. 
borehole by a three-conductor No. 2 stranded cable. 
Each conductor is covered with #:-in. varnished cambric 
insulation, and the three conductors are then covered 
with the same insulating material. This is coated again 
with a lead-sheet covering #: in. thick, a wire armor 
jute and asphalt finish being laid over all. This makes 
the outside diameter a little over 2 in. This cable fur- 
nishes the transformers with 4,000-volt three-phase 
current. 

The operation of the automatic substation is regulated 
by an eight-day time clock so set that the station will 
start at 6:15 a.m. and shut down every day at 4 p.m. 
At any time after the station closes down its operation 
on the following day can be prevented by pulling the 
main operating switch 19. As it is not necessary to 
operate the station on Sunday, a certain pumper has 
been detailed to pull this switch. In order to arrange 
for the starting of the station on Monday morning, 
the pumper puts back the switch at any time after 
4 p.m. on Sunday. He also winds up the clock on Sun- 
day evening. 

The following is a description of the scheme of opera- 
tion of this station: 

This station is designed to start either by the press- 
ing of a push button or by the operation of a time clock. 
When either of these devices makes contact, the station 
starts, comes up to speed, straightens its polarity if 
necessary, applies full voltage from the transformers, 
and connects itself to the direct-current load. Although 
this converter is a commutating-pole unit, the brushes 
are not raised during the starting period. 

The various relays and contactors are so connected 
and interlocked that they will perform the same opera- 
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tions as the attendant does in a hand-operated substa- 
tion. Of course, everything must be right electrically 
before the next step is started. After the unit is on 
the line delivering energy to the load, profective relays 
will anticipate every electrical condition and secure it 
against external or internal damage. 

In a manually operated substation the operator goes 
through the following routine in putting the converting 
unit on the line: (1) He closes the line oil circuit 
breaker, thus energizing the power transformers; (2) 
he closes the starting switch, putting low voltage on 
to the converter rings, the unit coming up to syn- 
chronous speed; (3) he watches the direct-current 
voltmeter as the slip approaches zero and makes the 
armature slip a pole by reversing the shunt field circuit 
in case the voltage is “upside down”; (4) he transfers 
from the starting to the running switch when the 
direct-current voltmeter reads in the right direction and 
(5) he closes the carbon circuit breaker and knife switch 
in the direct-current outgoing line. 

By referring to the schematic diagram, Fig. 4, or to 
the wiring diagram, Fig. 5, it will be seen that the 
automatic control equipment goes through the same 
routine as fast as the electrical conditions permit. 

As the push button of the time switch makes contact 
the circuit of the master relay 3-A is completed, and 
the relay closes. This circuit is from one side of the 
operating transformer A, through contact 7-A on the 
polarized motor relay, through resistance Ri, through 
the operating coil of 3-A, through the overspeed device, 
and through the push button of the time-switch con- 
tact to the other side of the operating transformer B. 


MACHINE FOLLOWS MANUAL-CONTROL METHODS 


The master relay 3-A has but a single contact which 
is in series with relay 3. Hence the latter relay closes 
as soon as the master relay 3-A makes its contact. This 
action locks in the master relay 3-A by paralleling the 
contact 7-A by a contact on relay 3. That relay, through 
another contact, energizes the Al bus. Thus circuits 
are set up so that the starting operation may begin. 
As stated before, this sequence follows the same lines 
as with the manual control already described: 

(1) Theline oil circuit breaker closes. This operating 
unit consists of the three operating coils 20, 21 and 22. 
This mechanism is shown in Fig. 3. It consists of the 
main closing magnet, 20; the latching magnet, 21, and 
an auxiliary contactor, 22. This contactor closes as 
soon as the Al bus is energized. As contactor 22 
makes contact, the main-coil circuit of 20 is completed, 
and the breaker is closed. The latching magnet 21 
is energized as the breaker goes in. The breaker is 
mechanically held in this position as long as 21 is ener- 
gized. An interlock on the latching contactor opens 
the coil circuit of contactor 22, which, as that contactor 
opens, de-energizes the main closing coil, 20. Thus the 
breaker closes, latches in mechanically and cuts off its 
own main closing circuit. 

(2) The starting switch, 6, closes. This is accom- 
plished through the closing of relay 4. The circuit 
of this relay is interlocked with both relay 19 and the 
running switch, 11. Thus starting voltage is applied 
to the converter rings, and the converter starts and 
comes up to speed. During this starting period the 
commutator end of the converter has an alternating 
voltage of the frequency of the slip across its terminals. 

(3) As the slip approaches zero, or the unit pulls 
into synchronism, a direct-current voltage is established 
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on the commutator. The polarized motor-driven relay 
7 is connected across the direct-current end as long 
as the starting switch is closed. This relay has a 
permanent magnet field, so that its direction of rotation 
depends on the direction of current through the arm- 
ature circuit. In case the unit “pulls in upside down,” 
the current through the armature will be in such a 
direction as to rotate toward and make contact 7-D. 
The closing of this contact affects that of a multi- 
contact relay, 9. This action energizes the four-pole 
double-throw contactor, 10, which reverses the shunt- 
field connection on the converter. 

The shunt field is divided into halves, the two parts 
being in parallel when the field reversing switch 10 is 
energized. The converter armature is then forced 
backward until the midpole position is reached. At 
this point the direct-current voltage is zero and the 
multi-contact 10 drops out. The field-reversing con- 
tactor is de-energized, and the normal field connection 
is restored. The converter armature continues through 
the midpole position and again synchronizes with the 
correct field-pole rotation. 

The right direct-current voltage is now on the com- 
mutator and relay 7 runs in the opposite direction to 
make contact 7-B. This action completes the circuit of 
transfer relay 19, which, upon closing, opens relay cir- 
cuit 4 and completes its own holding connection. Thus 
it is seen that the polarized relay 7 operates to effect 
the transfer from the starting to the running switches 
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only when the direct-current voltage of the converter 
as it pulls in step is found to be in the right direction. 

(4) Through the opening of the contact of relay 19 
in the operating coil circuit of relay 4 that relay is 
opened, which in turn opens the starting switch 6. An: 
interlock on the starting switch makes ‘contact as that 
switch opens and completes the circuit. of field-control 
relay 5. This relay closes the running switch 11 and 
short-circuits a resistance in series with the shunt field 
of the converter. Full direct-current voltage is then 
available on the converter terminals. 

(5) The converter unit is now ready to be connected 
to the direct-current line. Field relay 38 is a sertes 
relay which picks up as full voltage is applied to the 
alternating-current rings when running switch 11 
closes. The circuit of the service-restoring contactor 
12 is now complete. This circuit may be traced from 
the positive terminal of the machine through a 5-ohm 
grid resistance, through the operating coil of circuit 
breaker 12, and then through the contacts of the over- 
load relay 127, a single-pole single-throw knife switch, 
master relay 3, field current relay 38 and an interlock 
on the running switch 11 to the negative side of the 
machine. An interlock on the direct-current breaker 12 
bridges the contact of relay 3, which connects the A 
and Al buses. 

The converter will now deliver energy to the load 
until it is shut down by the push button or time 
switch, or some protective device. The total time re- 
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FIG. 3—FRONT VIEW OF SWITCHBOARD WITH PARTS LETTERED 


1 and 2, watt-hour meters ; 3 and 4, relays ; 
5, reverse-current relay; 6, ammeter; 7, 
power-factor meter; 8, polarized motor re- 
lay; 9, special relay; 10, balance-phase 
relay; 11, multicontact relay; 12, direct- 
current ammeter; 13, direct-current volt- 
meter; 14, swinging bracket; 15, lockout 
relay; 16, thermal relay; 17, contactor; 
18, coil for’same;-19, knife switch ; 20, fuses ; 
21, fuse clips; 22, ammeter switch, 23, con- 
tactor; 24, coil for same; 25, 500-amp. con- 


without -latch; 41, 





tactor; 26, coil for same; 27, field contactor ; 
28, contactor; 29, coil for same; 30 and 31, 52, 
operating levers; 32, disk interlock M to B; 
33, disk interlock B; 34, 1,250-amp. contac- 
tor; 35, coil for same; 36, relay with latch; 
37, series coil for same; 38, studs for pre- 
ceding ; 39, reset coil for item 36; 40, relay 
shunt ccil for same; 
42, 60-amp. 250-volt knife switch; 43, volt- 
meter switch; 44, kéy for same; 45, card , 
holders ; 46, Perkins pushbutton; 47, Ander- 72, 220-volt, 60-cycle coil for same. 


51, slate slabs; 
mounting bolts; 
single mounting 
bracket; 56, double mounting bracket; ot 


son time switch; 48 to 
breaker panel; 53, 
54, pipe and flange; 55, 


make contact (interlock No. 1); 59, bre 

contact (interlock No. 3); 60, name plate; 
61, Weston shunts; 62, shunt supports; 
63, shunt lead holders; 64, terminals; 65, 
mounting bracket; 66 and 67, C-straps; 
69, bracket; 70, pipe end; 71, contactor; 
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JA-20F. Contactor, auxiliary master rela 
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FIG. 4—SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM OF SWITCHBOARD ILLUSTRATING CONNECTIONS 
This gives a clearer idea of the connections than can be afforded by the elevation of either the front or the back of the switchboard. 


quired for the foregoing operation of starting the unit 
and connecting it to the line is approximately 12 
seconds. 

In case the load on the motor-generator set rises to 
such a value that it would be advisable to open the 
direct-current breaker, the overload relay 12T will pick 
up and open the operating coil circuit of breaker 12. 
This disconnects the load from the machine. The re- 
sistance of the circuit being fed must rise to a point 
where the breaker may reclose and stay closed. The 
breaker 12, in opening, completes the circuit of a 
timing relay, 12B, which makes a contact in the circuit 
of the restoring relay 12A after a predetermined time. 

The restoring relay 12A is calibrated to close its 
contact only when the resistance of the feeder section 
has risen to a value that will limit the output of the 
machine to a safe capacity. When this value is reached 
relay 12A energizes the reset coil of breaker 12. The 
breaker, therefore, opens on overload, stays open a 
definite time before the resistance-measuring circuit 
is set up and then recloses only when the reason for 
the overload has disappeared. 

The usual procedure in shutting down a manually con- 
trolled substation is as follows: (1) Trip the direct- 
current circuit breaker and open the knife switch. (2) 
Open alternating-current oil circuit breaker of the in- 
coming line. (3) Open the running switch. 

As in starting up, the shutting-down action is prac- 
tically duplicated by the switching equipment. When, 
as is most usual at this station, the motor-generator 
set is shut down by the time switch, the contact in 
series with relay 3A is opened at a predetermined time. 
This relay in dropping out opens relay 3. 

(1) Although relay 3 opens its contact between the 
A and Al buses, the connection is retained by an in- 
terlock on direct-current contactor 12. However, as 
relay 3 opens, one of its contacts opens the circuit of 
contactor 12, causing it to drop open. Thus fhe direct- 


current end of the converting unit is disconnected. 


(2) The action of disconnecting the direct-current 
load, just described, opens the bridging contactor 12 
between the A and-A1 buses and de-energizes the Al 
bus. The holding contactor 21 on the oil circuit breaker 
mechanism is therefore opened, and this, in turn, opens 
the coil circuit breaker. 

(3) The running contactor 11, with its control re- 
lays 5 and 19, also drops open as the Al bus is dis- 
connected from the transformer. It will be observed 
that relay 5 in opening inserts a resistance in series 
with the shunt field of the converter, thus causing the 
voltage to fall rapidly. This makes it possible to get 
back on the line in three or four seconds in case of a 
momentary outage. 

The protective features also should be described: (1) 
Lockout relay 30 is used to permanently lock the sta- 
tion out of service until a maintenance man has visited 
the station, located and remedied the trouble and reset 
the lockout relay by hand. This relay is operated when 
something has happened inside the station which makes 
further operation of the equipment hazardous. 

(2) Overload relays of standard induction-motor type 
are set to operate on short-circuit in the converter, on 
transformers or in case of flash-over on the direct-current 
end. When a flash-over occurs the unit is not put in 
service again until an insulation test has been made 
to make sure that the armature has not been per- 
manently damaged. The service restoring breaker, as 
previously described, takes care of legitimate direct cur- 
rent overload. However, one other condition remains 
to be provided for; this is continued small overloads 
which would never open the direct-current circuit 
breaker but would overheat the machine windings if 
allowed to continue long enough. Thermal relays 29 
furnish this protection and simply shut down the unit 
until it has cooled sufficiently that it may be allowed to 
start again without injury. 

(3) In case a phase opens while the unit is running 
and the load is of sufficient magnitude to overheat the 
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converter, the unit is locked out of service by phase 
balance relay 46. This action may be made selective so 
that the relay will lock the station out in case of phase 
failure on the low side of the power transformers and 
will simply shut the station down in case of phase 
failure anywhere on the incoming high-tension line. A 
polyphase low-voltage relay, 18, will then hold the sub- 
station out of service until three-phase voltage is again 
available. Thus this relay prevents the station from 
starting with single-phase high-tension line current. 

(4) A contact-making thermostat is located on each 
of the main converter bearings. These thermostats are 
mounted on the pedestals, and the operating tubes are 
inserted in holes where they touch the outer surface 
of the babbitt. The heat drop through the babbitt 
is small, and the unit is locked out of service before 
any damage is done to the bearing surface. As a rule 

- after a little scraping the overheated bearing may be. 
returned immediately to service. 

(5) If the overspeed reaches 15 per cent the stand- 
ard contact-opening overspeed device permanently opens 
the coil circuit of the master relay 3A. This device 
must be reset by hand, and for this reason its operation 
locks out the apparatus. 

(6) Eighty per cent of normal high-tension voltage 
must be available for starting the station or it will not 
start. This applies to the converter as well as the 
various alternating-current relays and contactors. The 
polyphase low-voltage relay 18 is calibrated so that it 
closes its contacts at all voltages below 80 per cent of 
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normal and by short-circuiting the coil of master relay 
8A prevents the unit from starting. 

(7) In the same way the polyphase low-voltage relay 
18 shuts the station down in case the high-tension volt- 
age drops below 80 per cent of normal. In case of 
momentary “high-line’ outage, the station would shut 
down and come back immediately upon restoration of 
normal voltage. To make sure that there can be no 
false electrical indications during a rapid restart, a 
short-circuit is put on the coil of 3A by contacts on 
the oil circuit breaker 20 and the shunt field series 
relay 38. This prevents restarting until the voltage 
of the converter falls to a point where relay 38 will 
open. All this requires but two seconds, for resistance 
is inserted in the shunt field circuit when shutting 
down. This same connection shuts the station down 
in case the circuit breaker opens for some unusual 
reason while the unit is operating. While this condition 
is unlikely with this type of circuit breaker, it is 
important that such a protection be provided. 

(8) A standard reverse-current relay is used to shut 
down the unit should the current reverse. 

(9) If the circuit in the shunt field of the converter 
be opened the unit will fall “out of step” on small 
direct-current load. It is important that the direct- 
current load be disconnected at this time. A contact of 
shuntfield circuit 38 is, therefore, placed in series with 
main direct-current breaker 12, which-removes all load 
from the converter as relay 38 opens. 

The switchboard of this unit is equipped with the 
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FIG. 5—WIRING AT THE BACK OF THE SWITCHBOARD 
Letters and figures do not have similar significance to those in Fig. 3 but agree with those in the text and in Fig. 4. 
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following instruments: One direct-current voltmeter, 
one direct-current ammeter, one power-factor meter, 
one alternating-current watt-hour meter and one direct- 
current watt-hour meter. 

At the time the above automatic substation shown 
in Figs. 1 and 2 was installed another automatic sub- 
station was erected by the Consolidation Coal Co. at 
its Frostburg mine, in the State of Maryland. This 
station consists of two 150-kw. 275-volt direct-current 
synchronous converters. The Van Lear and Frostburg 
automatic stations have given such excellent results 
that another automatic substation has been installed 
by the above company in its Elkhorn division, at Jen- 
kins, Ky. This station is practically a duplicate of 
the Frostburg two-unit installation. 





Self-Fitting Key Enlarges Its Own Seat 


EYS of various descriptions are well known to 

those familiar with machinery. They are employed 
as a rule to hold firmly together a shaft and some ma- 
chine part or member (such as a wheel) encircling it. 
In applying this fastening it is customary to cut a 
keyway, either by milling or by chipping and filing, 
in both shaft and wheel and to fit the key to place. 
This latter operation usually has been a hand job, the 
key being filed or scraped to size or the keyways sim- 
ilarly treated. In many instances it has been a long, 
laborious process, the effectiveness of which has not 
always been all that could be desired. 

A new device known as the Keytite self-fitting key 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. This is a 
key made of tough chisel-steel stock ground to a size 
slightly larger than the nominal keyway width. A 
cutting edge and chip recess are provided near the 
forward end, in front of which is placed a pilot slightly 
smaller than the nominal keyway dimensions. 

In installing one of these keys the pilot is first 
entered in the keyway, in which it should make an 
easy sliding fit. The key is then driven home with a 
hammer or sledge, depending upon its size, the cutting 
edges meanwhile shaving the sides of the keyseat to 
a tight fit with the key. In the larger sizes cutting 
edges are sometimes provided on both sides, and in 
some instances on the top also. Gib keys and other 
modifications may be furnished, all embodying the self- 
fitting principle as above described. This new key is 
being placed on the market by Smith & Serrell, of 
Newark, N. J. 
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A KEY THAT FITS KEYWAY FOR ITS RECEPTION 


The front or pilot of the key is of such size that it will enter 
the keyway readily. Guided by this the cutting edge, which is 
set for a slightly larger passageway, removes a chip on one or 
both edges, rolling it into the recess provided between the pilot 
end of the key and the key proper. 
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Graphic Time Study of the Efficiency of 
A Shovel Removing Overburden 


RAPHIC records possess an advantage over those 

of tabular form chiefly in that they show their 
results almost at a glance. When prepared to show the 
performance of a coal-stripping shovel they exhibit 
plainly whether the machine is doing what may be 
logically expected of it and whether it is attaining its 
maximum efficiency. A record of this kind is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 

To make such a record the observer, watch in hand, 
notes the number of shovel dips made during any given 
time interval. He is in a position to decide whether 
any decrease in the speed of operation arises from un- 
usually difficult digging or is the fault of the machine 
crew; whether delays encountered at any given time are 
warranted and how and by what means better efficiency 
can be attained. 

This system is especially useful when a stripping 
operation is first started. At such time the shovel 
operator is not accustomed to the operation or, as it igs 
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GRAPHIC CHART OF STRIPPING-SHOVEL OPERATION 


The numbers of buckets filled in 10 minutes are plotted as ordi- 
nates and the time as abscissas. Thus from 8:30 to 8:40 a.m. 
thirteen buckets were loaded and from 8:40 to 8:50 a.m. eleven 
ee, The time during which the shovel is idle is quite clearly 
apparent. 


said, “has not got his bearings yet.” A little coaching 
will then help appreciably in effecting better operation 
and bigger output. It may also be employed advantage- 
ously whenever the superintendent notes any falling 
off in the yardage moved. 

It will be noted that the total amount of overburden 
moved during the day on which the record here shown 
was made was 1,537 cu.yd. This is far below a normal 
day’s output. If observations are carried over a num- 
ber of successive days and the records made are placed 
side by side a comparison of the results will be easy. 

This method of recording shovel operations graphic- 
ally has been adopted by the Stine Coal Mining Co. in 
its Shoveltown operations, near Osceola Mills, Pa. The 
record shown in the accompanying illustration was made 
at the firm’s strip pit. As previously stated, the re- 
sults obtained are far below normal and the record is 
here presented to illustrate the princinle involved and 
not to show a phenomenal movement of overburden. 
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How Mechanical and Electrical Engineers Can Increase 
Their Usefulness in the Operation of Mines’ 


Rapid Evolution of Electrical Engineer—Economies Possible Where Unit 
Cost of Every Operation Is Known—Cost Sheets Help Management to 
Determine Relative Upkeep of Machines and Efficiency of Repairmen 


By W. C. SHUNK 
Big Stone Gap, Va. 


since electricity was first introduced in a crude 

way for power purposes at collieries. A short 
time prior thereto the electrical engineer was completely 
foreign to the personnel of any coal-mining organiza- 
tion. Since then, however, and more especially during 
the past ten years, he has became an important and 
essential figure at the mines. 

During the early days of the electric mine locomotive 
and the coal-cutting machine, electricians in charge of 
the comparatively few electrified collieries were looked 
upon as being finished and qualified engineers as soon 
as they had become familiar with the mechanical routine 
of dismantling and reassembling direct-current motors 
of the simple series and shunt-wound types. No one 
expected that they would understand the principles of 
field and armature winding. All that was required of 
them~*was that they always use the utmost care in 
marking corresponding leads of the connections they 
opened so as to assure their proper reconnection. The 
average mine electrician was satisfied to follow such 
methods not merely for the sake of convenience but 
because he lacked knowledge of the paths by which 
current flowed through the windings and was unfamiliar 
with the characteristics of the mysterious electric 
motor and so could follow no other plan without injury 
to the equipment. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER DOES HIS OWN DEVISING 


Meantime a great evolution has taken place. No 
longer merely an electrician he is now an electrical engi- 
neer. Not only has the design of equipment been im- 
proved but the average electrical engineer has himself 
developed so that he now can more successfully cope with 
the characteristics and peculiarities of the complicated 
types of motors and other apparatus used today than 
he could formerly with the simpler equipment of earlier 
years. 

The electrical engineers now employed in the field are 
better equipped from the standpoint of general knowl- 
edge because they keep in closer touch with manufac- 
turers’ designing engineers than they have ever done 
before. Indeed, these men in the field can not only 
operate the machinery entrusted to their care but are 
to be credited also with originating many new and 
highly practical suggestions as to the way in which the 
design of equipment could be improved. 

Many able engineers are now engaged in the power 
departments of the coal industry, and not a few of the 
collieries already have in their employment or are de- 
veloping men of contriving genius who have the ability 


(): LY a little more than two decades have elapsed 





*Article entitled “How Mechanical and Electrical Men Can 


Increase Their Usefulness and, Therefore, Become More Important 
Figures in the Organization,” presented at the meeting of the West 
Virginia-Kentucky Association of Mine, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineers, Huntington, W. Va. 


to devise methods of making their electrical equipment 
operate more and more efficiently. 

The wonderful progress made during the past ten 
years in coal production has been rendered possible to 
no small extent by the more or Jess complete electrifica- 
tion of the old as well as of the more recently developed 
collieries. This has created a demand for the electrical 
wizard and his protégé, the practical repairman. 


MEN IN CHARGE COME FROM THREE SOURCES 


The vast expansion in the use of electrical energy 
along with the proportionate growth of the coal industry 
has demanded the attention and services of some of the 
most eminent engineers and technical men of our coun- 
try. Many of the men emerging from our colleges and 
universities also have been absorbed directly by the 
operating end of the electrical and mechanical pro- 
fessions. In addition to these, a surprisingly large 
number of electrically inclined young men, particularly 
those of the so-called “self-made” type, have passed 
through the school of practical experience, having be- 
gun in an elementary way and having risen to positions 
where they can perform services of real worth to their 
respective companies. 

Nothwithstanding the dependable and efficient equip- 
ment and apparatus introduced during the recent past, 
which requires only a little attention and repair, there 
is still_a marked demand for competent electrical and 
mechanical engineers in the coal-mining industry. This 
arises from an increase in mine electrification, the dis- 
placement of other means of transmitting power, the 
installation of new plants and the substitution of equip- 
ment of modern design for that now old and obsolete. 


DIFFICULTIES BOTH MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL 


Men now connected with mining operations are con- 
fronted with many perplexing problems of which their 
predecessors of a half decade ago never dreamed. They 
range in importance from the simple application of the 
incandescent lamp to the complex undertaking of erect- 
ing and maintaining a modern central-power station. 
Between these extremes at the average colliery lie 
problems of many degrees of complexity, for all types 
of equipment have their peculiar difficulties. 

As most electrical problems to be met are in a degree 
mechanical, and vice versa, it is becoming the prevalent 
custom of mine managements to select some one man 
to supervise the whole power department, seeking to 
find some one person adept in both mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering. Exceptions to this rule can be found 
only in the plants of the largest mining companies and 
then only when the nature of operation lends itself to 
the major use of mechanical equipment. Generally 
speaking, therefore, men who would be successful should 
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be skilled in both the professions and should study and 
gain experience in both branches of the industry. 

It might be well here to call to the especial attention 
of electricians who shoulder the responsibility of super- 
vising the installation and maintenance of mining 
machinery that a lack of knowledge and interest in 
machinery of the reciprocating type is becoming rather 
prevalent. Since the advent of the central power sta- 
tion and the consequent abandonment of the small iso- 
lated power plant and its reciprocating steam engine 
the electrical engineer at mines has concentrated his 
efforts upon equipment of the rotary type, the mechani- 
cal characteristics of which lend themselves to ex- 
tremely simple alignment. A machine of the rotary 
or some other equally simple type that may be sub- 
stituted for the reciprocating air compressor, upon 
which the majority of collieries must still depend for 
rock and other hard drilling, as well as for many other 
uses, must yet be developed. 

On account of their flexible application portabie 
machines of this kind are more or less adapted to all 
kinds of hard drilling below ground. Recently the 
general tendency of compressor design has been toward 
smaller units moving at higher speeds. In order to 
insure efficient and certain operation these machines 
require somewhat more intelligent attention than the 
mechanical parts of the electric motor. Consequently 
they, along with pneumatic drills and tools, should not 
be overlooked as part of the mine equipment to be 
carefully studied. 


Must FuRNISH POWER BuT Do IT WITH ECONOMY 


There are many ways in which the personnel of the 
power department can and should religiously co-operate 
with the mine-operating department. Of course, this 
co-operation should be reciprocal, but here only the 
duty of the electrical engineer in this matter will be 
referred to. Favorable earning capacity depends, of 
course, on costs; so, naturally, the economic aim of all 
reputable industry is to yield the greatest production, 
in a safe and sane manner, at the least possible expense 
per unit of production, whatever that unit may be. In 
coal mining that unit is the ton of coal, and accordingly 
the significant object is the cost per ton. 

As machinery is now one of the most important fac- 
tors in connection with the industry, naturally it should 
be one of the foremost items in cost consideration. 
There are many avenues in the power department 
through which a share of the cost per ton may leak 
inconspicuously. These avenues treated individually 
may seem unimportant and in some cases almost neg- 
ligible. When viewed in the aggregate, however, be- 
cause of the many machine applications involved, the 
loss often is found to express itself in surprisingly large 
figures. These so-called “leaks” really are too numerous 
for mention here, so their character will be only outlined 
and reference made merely to some of their more im- 
portant phases. 

One of the important ways in which the power de- 
partment can co-operate with the operating officials is 
by preparing authentic data regarding the costs of 
power consumed in the various mining operations and 
transmitting this information to all branches of the 
organization concerned. Those responsible for produc- 
tion cost from the management down generally are 
eager to know all the items in detail entering into the 
total expense. 

Unfortunately, however, at most collieries the power 
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department has prepared itself only to submit the total 
cost per ton for electrical energy consumed and the 
number of kilowatt-hours used per ton of coal produced 
This information the mine clerk can readily prepare 
by a simple calculation when the three quantities in- 
volved are known. In most cases the mine-operating 
personnel is wholly dependent on those in the power de- 
partment for the more intimate power-cost information. 
Lacking this co-operation from the power engineer the 
management in many instances trails along in the dark 
uninformed as to the power cost per ton for each item 
of the highly diversified consumption at mines. 


FINDING COST OF EACH INDIVIDUAL OPERATION 


Much benefit would be derived from a knowledge of 
the exact cost and the kilowatt-hours per ton consumed 
in ventilation, haulage, machine cutting, tipple opera- 
tion and other classified items peculiar to the general 
average operating conditions. It would be constructive, 
as well as interesting, also for those in the operating 
department to know the power cost of operating each 
machine in the mines over a given period of time—in 
an hour or a shift, for instance. 

If an employee is engaged to perform a certain class 
of work, his wage is rated at so much per hour, day 
or month, the exact rate being supposedly commensurate 
with his occupation, training and ability. The fore- 
man, superintendent and their superiors know how 
much the services of that employee are costing per day. 
Why not know, approximately at least, how much it 
costs per day to operate any particular piece of equip- 
ment? 

It is needless to say that this would be interesting 
indeed to everyone, even to the foreman and to the men 
who are operating the equipment. Such information 
would give the foreman an opportunity to compdre the 
power costs of one with any other operation and en- 
lighten the machine runner as to the real value of the 
energy he is consuming. It would, of course, involve 
much detail to follow out such a practice at close and 
regular intervals, but it is certainly worth while to 
obtain such information for distribution from time 
to time as convenience permits. 

Those in charge of the upkeep of equipment can be 
of much assistance to the organization in general by 
lending their efforts toward obtaining reliable facts and 
figures regarding maintenance cost. Maintenance is a 
phase of operation where large sums of money may 
be expended without attaining the desired results. This 
economy depends somewhat, however, upon the knowl- 
edge and experience of the repairman and his capacity 
for making good, workmanlike repairs, as well as on 
the degree of care taken of the machine by the at- 
tendant or runner during operation. Proper super- 
vision along these lines is as important as efficient 
operation, and the costs when obtained will give an 
indication of the places where closer supervision is 
needed. 

Considering the variable conditions under which simi- 
lar machines work, one may readily ascertain by check- 
ing up maintenance cost whether equipment is being 
properly operated or is working under normal or 
abnormal conditions, also whether it is being properly 
repaired. Furthermore, by it may be determined 
whether one machine is or is not better adapted than 
another for any particular service. 

Some inference indeed may be drawn from close 
observation, but a real and convincing conclusion can- 
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not be obtained without a careful analysis of the cost 
figures. The operating force is as dependent as the 
power department on the facts and information obtained 
regarding this matter. Consequently intelligent co- 
operation from those familiar with power technique 
is of much importance to the mine manager. 

In yet another and an effective way can the mechani- 
cal and electrical engineers convince other branches of 
the organization at their mines of the real importance 
of the work they are able to do. In every industry the 
ability to train men to the highest point of efficiency 
is one of the most desirable of accomplishments. This 
desired end may be obtained by establishing conferences 
at which men who have to handle electrical equipment 
may receive training and instruction and gain inspira- 
tion and help from the experience and ideas of other 
men. All this can be accomplished by group meetings 
and conferences. 

In nearly all organizations periodical executive con- 
ferences, superintendents’ and foremen’s meetings are 
now held for a similar purpose. Their value is beyond 
question. Why do not the power departments at our 
mines hold like meetings? Perhaps. they already do so 
in some organizations, but in all probability not as 
frequently as is desirable. 

Another invaluable trait in a power engineer is the 
development of foresight. He should carefully inspect 
his apparatus so as to forestall interruptions of service 
and injury to equipment. It is well known that con- 
tinuous operation is reflected directly in cost. Expen- 
sive delays have occurred, and many more will be 
encountered, until at last foresight and inspection have 
been much more highly developed than they now are. 
Those who anticipate trouble and are prepared for it 
in advance—or who, better still, prevent its coming— 
never fail of recognition by others. They are recog- 
nized as exceptional men. 

The suggestion is therefore advanced that occasional 
careful surveys and analyses be made of all equipment, 
and that decisions be made beforehand, as far as pos- 
sible, as to the procedure to be followed when a break- 
down occurs, assuming that such an event is inevitable 
and cannot be averted. Each machine should be con- 
sidered separately. To keep the wheels turning with 
the least delay to operation oftentimes requires real 
genius, and this qualification cannot be overlooked. 
Careful planning and forethought will correct many 
seemingly “impossible situations.” 

The importance of systematized, emphasized and re- 
lentlessly practiced inspection is nowhere more evident 
than in relation to the uninterrupted service of electri- 
cal and mechanical equipment. The intricate mechan- 
ism and complexity of such devices need only be con- 
sidered to substantiate this statement to the full. Never 
was the old adage “a stitch in time” applied more 
appropriately than to the upkeep of machinery and its 
appurtenances. 

The continuous operation of machines cannot be re- 
lied upon without proper anticipation, inspection and 
repair, for without these the process of deterioration 
will soon progress to the point of unpreventable stop- 
page. Substantial reduction in upkeep expense can be 
effected by adhering to the rule requiring frequent de- 
tailed inspections followed by necessary minor repairs, 
thereby forestalling subsequent costly replacements and 
probable delays. 

Nothing is more desirable in the make-up of a real 
supervising engineer, electrician or mechanic than an 
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ability to observe and to carry out rigid inspections. 
His capability along these lines should be carefully 
weighed and regarded as more important than many 
other desirable traits. 

Along with the few suggestions here presented it 
should not be out of place to mention the importance 
of keeping in touch with other branches of the coal 
industry. Is there any fundamental reason why the 
progressive mechanical or electrical engineer should not 
share along with the mining engineer the honor of rising 
to executive positions in the organization? Surely there 
is not, providing he takes advantage of opportunities to 
inform himself as far as possible of the workings of 
the other branches of the organization and shows a 
keen interest therein while not losing sight of his own 
particular job. The successful executive is careful not 
to overlook men possessed of these qualities, and it 
would be unwise in any electrical engineer not to ac- 
quaint himself with all kinds of data and experience 
likely to fit him for such preferment. 





Making Comminuted Smokeless Powder 
Available for Blasting Purposes 


T the close of the late war the government had on 
hand vast quantities of various military explosives 
—far in excess of the current needs of both army and 
navy. As such explosives differ somewhat from those 
ordinarily used in industry and deteriorate to some 
slight extent with age, it was deemed advisable to seek 
means whereby they might be adapted to use in the 
arts and sciences of peace. Experiments have shown 
that detonating explosives such as TNT and picric acid 
may be used in various kinds of industrial blasting with 
entire success. 

Among the explosives left over when the armistice 
was signed, however, was a large amount of smokeless 
powder. As ordinarily manufactured, this possessed 
qualities ill adapted to commercial blasting. It has 
been found, however, that granular introcelluloses which 
function as propellants by progressive burning, when 
ground to a fine powder may. be detonated by a dyna- 
mite primer. This renders this explosive, known as 
comminuted smokeless powder, available for use in 
blasting. 

The Bureau of Mines has performed extensive experi- 
ments upon this explosive, the results of which are set 
forth in a report (Serial No. 2,386) entitled “Com- 
minuted Smokeless Powder as a Blasting Agent,” by 
C. E. Munroe and Spencer F. Howell. Some of the con- 
clusions drawn are as follows: This explosive can be 
used to advantage for certain kinds of blasting in the 
open, such as for stumps, boulders and ditches, but it 
should not be used where inflammable dust or gas is 
present or in close places such as tunnels or mines un- 
less the ventilation is exceptionally good and ample time 
is allowed for the gases to be swept out by the air 
current circulating. It is fired most effectively by 
means of an electric detonator. In loading, an adequate 
quantity of stemming should be used. 


A SANITARY SURVEY of the mining town of Tooele, Utah, 
has been completed by Dr. A. L. Murray, surgeon of the 
Bureau of Mines. A compilation of mortality and morbidity 
statistics of Park City, Utah, has been made by Dr. Murray. 
Conferences have been held with the state health authorities 
regarding sanitary surveys of the Price River and Spring 
Canyon districts in Carbon County in that state. 
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Safety Congress Debates Hazardsto Health and Limb—I]’ 


Radio Fails Underground—Metal Vs. Fabric Ventilating Tubes—Rounded 
and Gabled Locomotive Covers—Dangers of Broken Trip—Gongs, Lights 


and Tags—Cable Substitutions and 


meeting of the mining section of the National 

Safety Council, Aug. 30, on the effect of air which 
is grievously lacking in oxygen as may result either 
from breathing from and into a bag unsupplied by or 
ill supplied with oxygen or fed from an oxygen supply 
in which nitrogen is present in some quanity. The sub- 
ject opened with the reading of an article by D. J. 
Parker on “Mine Rescue Training and Operations,” at 
the conclusion of which B. F. Tillson, the chairman, re- 
marked that too great a restriction had been placed on 
traveling up ladders in mine-rescue work. 

He could not altogether sponsor such a statement as 
that made by Mr. Parker: “Travel by crew up or down 
vertical ladders in irrespirable atmospheres should be 
absolutely forbidden, unless it is definitely known that 
there is a probability of saving life by such action.” 

Mr. Tillson felt that rescue apparatus showed such 
reliability as to make such precautions unnecessary. 
He thought that mine-rescue work still had coal-mining 
conditions mainly in view and that rules were made to 
suit conditions where vertical raises were the exception 
rather than the rule. His experience in apparatus had 
made him feel quite ready to undertake to climb ladders 
and crawl long distances. He realized, however, that 
laboring under the terrific strain of rescue work the 
nerves were likely to be unstrung and the action of the 
heart and breathing orgarfs different from that under 
normal conditions. D. J. Parker said that men were 
only too prone to climb ladders and take risks. At the 
rescue work at the Argonaut mine fire in California, 
then still going on, he had been informed, a crew of 
men climbed up ladders for a distance of 200 to 300 ft. 
to open a door. They achieved their purpose and re- 
turned without injury, but had one fallen none of them 
would have come back alive. 


[ eectine or indeed was the discussion at the 


FoRGOT TO TURN HIS OXYGEN VALVE AND DIED 


R. H. Seip asked D. J. Parker, the author of the paper, 
whether it was well to use more than one type of rescue 
apparatus. Commenting on Mr. Parker’s reply that 
uniformity resulted in certainty that each man would 
understand the type of apparatus apportioned to him 
for use in any emergency and that uniformity also 
made a considerable saving in the number of spare 
parts required, J. S. Boardman related an incident of 
‘a man who went to the rescue station of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. for an apparatus for the shift boss 
and one for himself. 

Though shift bosses alone are allowed to requisition 
for these he was permitted to take them. It was ar- 
ranged that he and the shift boss were to plaster up 
certain cracks in a brattice built to seal up a mine fire. 
The shift boss and man met in the mine and the boss, 
having other duties to perform, went away, saying he 
would be back in half an hour. The man could mean- 
time mix the batch of plastering material. He did so, 





*Continuation from preceding issue of the account of the meet- 
ing of the National Safety Council at Detroit, Aug. 28-Sept. 1. 


Their Dangers—Hoisting Hazards 


but as at the end of that time the shift boss had not 
arrived, he put on the apparatus himself and went in 
and nearly completed plastering up the brattice. 

For some reason—probably because trembling of his 
limbs* convinced him that all was not right—he came 
out, got within about 6 ft. of the fresh air and fell 
dead. The nose clip was still on his nose. He was in 
fact practically in fresh air. Had he taken off the nose 
clip he would have had a fighting chance for life. It 
was found that he had failed to turn on the oxygen 
and had been working in the same air which was in the 
bag when he started in. The action of his breathing 
had, however, converted the oxygen into carbon dioxide, 
which the regenerators had in turn absorbed. Conse- 
quently the air had been largely depleted of oxygen. 
The air near the brattice contained 13 per cent of that 
gas and had he divested himself of the nose clip or 
the whole apparatus he could have continued to breathe 
and even to work in the atmosphere surrounding him. 

Dr. R. R. Sayers said that. with carbon dioxide absent 
there is no irritation of the respiratory centers in the 
brain, for the absence of oxygen causes no such stimu- 
lation. For this reason the lack of oxygen is not noticed 
until after a while, when the victim begins to tremble. 
He added that no pain is experienced from a deficiency 
of oxygen if it comes slowly. D. J. Parker remarked 
that such a deficiency will cause the victim to fall 
suddenly. 


Low OXYGEN ProDUCES No REACTION BUT DEATH 


Dr. Sayers said that during the war the British found 
that whereas only 2 per cent of their flyers were shot 
down, as many as 8 per cent fell with their planes. 
This was ascribed to men attempting to fly when not 
in normal condition. The men would not reveal their 
unfitness to the commanding officer because such a 
declaration of momentary unfitness might have been 
construed as cowardice. It was finally ordered that 
every man submit to inspection before every flight. In 
rescue work no man should be allowed to participate 
unless he has been examined and found to be in normal 
health. 

J. 3. Boardman said that the automatic valve of cer- 
tain apparatus did not begin to feed until the oxygen 
percentage fell to 16 and the automatic valve of other 
apparatus delayed action until the percentage fell to 13. 

D. J. Parker remarked that with automatic apparatus 
the relief valve should be opened every 20 minutes so 
as to clean the machine of excess nitrogen. Dr. 
Booher asked whether that was necessary only with the 
automatic feed and Mr. Parker replied that working 
hard with a fixed feed it was well also to open the 
relief valve by hand. With ordinary work the fixed 
feed is so excessive that the relief valve opens itself. 
With pure oxygen the relief valve would be needed only 
in case of excessive pressure, but with oxygen made 
by the liquid-air process and not electrolytically quite 





*This trembling is not usually regarded as significant by the 
raw rescue-apparatus man and he may delay action till too late. 
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a percentage of nitrogen might be present—perhaps as 
much as 4 per cent—and then with the removal of 
oxygen by the combined action of the human organism 
and the regenerator the quantity of nitrogen in the air 
peing breathed might be dangerously or at least injuri- 
ously excessive. 

J. S. Boardman sided with Mr. Parker in regard to 
the climbing of ladders. In rescue work men rarely 
have to scale ladders, for before being overcome the men 
in the workings have usually been able to get down to 
the roadways and are all to be found there. In the 
North Butte disaster not a single one of the victims 
was found in his working place. It is rarely that any- 
thing is gained by leaving the levels. Nevertheless 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. is leaving room so 
that the apparatus men fully equipped can travel up 
ladderways without danger of colliding with the tim- 
bers, and moreover in fighting fires the crews have at 
times ventured to climb 100 ft. in their apparatus. 

D. E. A. Charlton’s paper on “The Use of Telephones 
in Mines” was then presented by R. H. Seip. Joseph 
W. Reed said that his company, the Consolidation Coal 
Co., had been experimenting _with qualified success on 
the so-called “wireless telephone,’ which, though it does 
not operate with a wire specially strung for that pur- 
pose, depends on a single metallic feeder which is either 
a pipe line or a rail, the ground serving for the return 
of the circuit. This system is practically identical with 
the Reineke system, described in Coal Age, Jan. 31, 
1914. 

D. J. Parker took exception to Mr. Charlton’s state- 
ment that the telephone should be kept under lock and 
key. He knew a case where the men in a rescue party 
found a telephone that they had managed to reach of 
much assistance in their work, and he felt that men 
shut in the mine by a disaster would hardly regard a 
locked telephone as a safety provision. C. L. Colburn 
said that the U. S. Bureau of Mines and the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. were collaborating 
in an attempt to use radio-telegraphy underground. 


RADIO WAVES INTERCEPTED BY 50 FT. OF COVER 


They had endeavored from a point in a coal mine to 
listen in on the KDKA sending station. Where the 
cover was less than 50 ft. they could hear satisfactorily, 
but beyond that the volume decreased rapidly. The 
ground appears to absorb the waves, and this made the 
sending to points at great depth quite problematical. 
Perhaps it might be different where the radio com- 
munication was made with the underground workings 
of a metal mine. The metallic minerals might assist in 
conducting the waves. Experiments were still being 
made and it was found that the equipment which gave 
best results on the surface proved less effective under- 
ground. A 20-watt sending current was used. 

Mr. Colburn then described his safety visits in the 
past year, those of the present year and those which 
he planned during the rest of the year, illustrating his 
itineraries with a chart. He stated that some criticism 
had been leveled at his short stops at any one station, 
but this activity was unavoidable in view of the large 
area to be traversed and it could hardly be corrected 
until two or three were engaged in making the rounds 
instead of one. Mr. Colburn described his duties as 
those of a consulting safety engineer. He furnishes 
information on safety practices only at the request of 
the managers at the mines visited. Not only does Mr. 
Colburn visit the mines, however; he also contributes 
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two pages monthly to the proceedings of the National 
Safety News. 

After the election of officers for the ensuing year, 
with which the third session opened on Aug. 31, E. G. 
Ludlam, of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., delivered 
an address on “Portable Ventilating Equipment for 
Mines.” He said that a flexible tube is being made that 
will give as little resistance to air as metal tubing. It 
was, of course, unsuited to suction ventilation, but it 
had the advantage over metal tubing that it did not 
leak, which metal tubing invariably does after extensive 
use under the conditions to which it is subjected in 
mines. It furthermore was resistant to acid, which 
metal tubes, such as were used, were not. Mr. Rowe, 
of the American Blower Co., who had made many ex- 
periments, said that a coefficient k of 0.302 could be 

2 
obtained for the use in the equation p = kee where 


v = velocity in feet per second. 

Lucien Eaton, superintendent of the Ishpeming Dis- 
trict Mines of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., was not 
present. His paper on “Underground Transport’” was 
read by William Conibear. 


LOCOMOTIVES SHOULD RING GONG BEFORE START 


In a discussion on the use of gongs on locomotives 
Mr. Tillson said that such bells had been connected with 
the axle of the locomotive so that any movement would 
actuate the clapper of the gong. Some believed that 
locomotives in motion made noise enough to warn any- 
one and that the men soon became accustomed to the 
sound of the gong and failed to be warned by it. Some 
gongs were actuated electrically, but such bells did not 
operate when the locomotive was coasting. All such 
gongs sounded only when the locomotive was moving, 
whereas they were most needed perhaps when locomo- 
tive engineers were preparing to start, as at switches. 

Mr. Eaton’s paper was followed by those of H. L. 
Reese, electrical engineer of the Susquehanna Collieries 
Co., and J. S. Boardman, safety engineer of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. These were discussed con- 
currently. Mr. Boardman said that in view of the use 
of chutes, which made the trolley wire especially dan- 
gerous, his company had begun to install storage-bat- 
tery locomotives. They had now fifty such‘units. The 
first thirty had curved covers, which were furnished 
so as to make it impossible to use the top of the loco- 
motive as a tray for tool steel. The new units are 
gable-covered for the same reason. He believed that, 
owing to the damage from trolley wires, storage-battery 
locomotives should be used wherever they can be in- 
stalled with economy. 

B. F. Tillson said that a man had recently been killed 
at his plant when riding on the electric locomotive. It 
had been the custom to allow two men besides the motor- 
man to use this means of transportation. The men who 
dumped the cars into the skip had also to fill the cars 
at the chutes. To do this they had to travel with the 
locomotive, and he wondered why the designers of loco- 
motives never made them long enough to accommodate 
more than the motorman. Since then he had provided 
on each trip a sort of caboose for these two men. 

J. W. Reed wondered what could be done with such 
a caboose under normal operating conditions with the 
locomotive pulling the trip, as the caboose could not 
fail to be in the way. The manufacturers were always 
ready to make any needed changes if they could be em- 
bodied without detriment to the equipment. Any in- 
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crease in length, however, would increase the over- 
hang and so make it more difficult to keep the locomo- 
tive on the track. It also would be more difficult to 
lower such a locomotive down the shaft. 

Someone asked Mr. Reese if when friction shoes were 
placed on the rear car to keep the trip extended there 
was a risk that the loaded trip would part, causing a 
collision when some other trip came along or the loco- 
motive returned along the same track with an empty 
trip. Mr. Reese explained that a tag was put on the 
last car. This, if its absence were duly noted, would 
prevent the broken part of the trip being struck by the 
locomotive on its return, but would not afford a safe- 
guard against collision with another string of cars 
which might be following the first. 

Mr. Reese said that a cowbell on a spring could be 
placed on the rear car for protection in pushing, and 
Mr. Reed recalled an accident caused by the use of a 
light on the rear car. A man of long experience was 
standing in the neck of a room as a trip passed. He 
noted the absence of a light on the rear of the trip and, 
speaking to a man nearby about it, he went up the track 
hunting the fallen light and was struck by the second 
part of the trip, the rear cars of which apparently had 
parted from the others some distance from the room 
where he had been standing. 

Mr. Tillson said that for some time his company had 
made a practice of putting a light on the front car of 
a pushed trip. Unfortunately heavy blasts in the stopes 
would extinguish it just at the moment that it reached 
the place where most men were congregated and when 
by reason of the thickness of the smoke the cars could 
least readily be seen. 

E. H. Denny, of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, read a 
paper written by himself in collaboration with G. M. 
Gillette, general manager of the Maryland Division of 
the Consolidation Coal Co.; Frostburg, Md., on “Methods 
for Maintaining Safety Interest at Mines.” Mr. Tillson 
declared that bonus systems for safety work were good 
if they were so arranged that an unfortunate occurrence 
early in the year would not destroy a foreman’s chances 
of earning a bonus throughout the rest of that year, for 
if it did it would remove his interest in safety. Bonuses 
should be given for monthly, semi-annual and annual 
merit so as to give the man who had a bad record one 
month a chance in the following month to receive some 
reward for his safety activity. 


For ATTENTION, PUT BUT ONE BULLETIN ON A BOARD 


R. T. Solensten, supervisor of bulletins of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, spoke on “Bulletin Boards,” urg- 
ing that bulletins be posted on a proper board and not 
pasted on the sides of cars or barrels or even the walls 
of a shed. The psychological effect of giving the bul- 
letin an honored place was not to be neglected. Bul- 
letins should be posted one at a time and not more than 
one should be exhibited at any one time. They might 
be varied with photographs, especially such as are of 
local interest. Such bulletins might or might not carry 
a safety message. Some might have merely a gossipy in- 
terest to those for whom the board is intended. 

J. S. Boardman condemned bulletins which instilled 
fear and someone remarked that if posted they would 
tend to make men fear to work at the plant even though 
its dangers were far less than those at plants which 
displayed no such bulletins. Another questioned bul- 
letins which condemned tomfoolery as they were likely 
to promote imitation rather than abstention from the 
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practices portrayed. One advocated that bulletins be 
posted when the men were gathered around, as the 
action advertised the bulletins. It was recommended 
also that the night watchman be designated to post bul- 
letins under the instructions of the safety engineer. 
When left to the foreman the work was likely to be 
neglected. Mr. Colburn stated that one company em- 
ployed a schoolboy to post bulletins in the evening. 

Rudolf Kudlich, assistant to the chief mechanical en- 
gineer of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, then read an 
article on “Hoisting Equipment at Mines”; Graham 
Bright, general engineer, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., one on “European Hoisting Prac. 
tice,” and E. O. Keator, civil engineer, of Dayton, Ohio, 
an article on “Wire-Rope Connections.” 


DANGER WHERE LOW-STRENGTH IS SUPPLIED 


Mr. Keaton’s remarks emphasized the importance of 
standardizing wire rope. His attitude to the subject 
was that of a civil engineer who had seen the ill ef- 
fects of lack of uniformity in the cables used on con- 
tractors’ equipment. Possibly it is true that contractors 
buy cable from jobbers without much inquiry as to the 
type of cable supplied or needed and that jobbers are 
likely not to know plow-steel cables from crucible-steel 
or the latter from iron cable. 

Consequently accidents occur, but around the mines 
cable is bought mostly from the manufacturer, who has 
a likable failing for demanding specifications or details 
as to the kind of service required. No mistake is likely 
to be made by the purchaser after receipt of the cable, 
for he probably does not have more than one eable of 
the required length and diameter; so he can make no 
unsuitable substitution. Errors, of course, might be 
made with ropes purchased for crane hoists and general 
purposes but not with main-hoist equipment. 

There is, however, some call for a little better under- 
standing as to rope clips. The foreman may use too 
few clips and may fail to make them tight enough to 
hold the rope. However, as Mr. Tillson remarked, for 
hoisting purposes the clip is so far inferior to the 
speltered cap that clamps should be discarded. Care 
should be taken to use spelter and not babbitt or lead, 
and the wire should not be bunched but spread. The 
spelter takes such a hold on the rope that there is some 
justification for the statement that the spelter alloys 
with the steel. Mr. Tillson said, however, that some 
foremen preferred clamps because their condition could 
be noted and because the strain is not likely to be 
localized as it is when the speltered cap is used. 

Someone advocated that not only should overwind 
devices be provided against raising men above the land- 
ing at which they left the cage but also for the deceler- 
ating of the hoist so that it could not arrive at the 
landing for the men at a speed that might tend to 
carry the cage beyond the landing. 

Mr. Reese said that indications of the landing at 
which keps were out were furnished to the engineer be- 
cause he was likely to forget to which level he was 
required to lower the cage. Mr. Tillson said that it 
would not be impossible to so interlock keps with the 
mechanism of the hoist as to prevent letting the cage 
fall on the keps with undesirable violence. He did not 
know of any instance in which this interlocking had 
been provided. 

F. C. Carstephen, of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
read a paper on “Aerial Tramways.” At the close of 
his paper the meeting adjourned. 
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Coal Reserves in Washington County Are 
Second Largest in Pennsylvania 
By JOHN F. REESE 


ASHINGTON COUNTY has the second largest 

reserve of coal within the State of Pennsylvania. 
Five beds are considered of economic value, and the 
quantity of coal in the ground has been calculated for 
each of these beds. In order of present importance as 
shipping coals, these are the Pittsburgh, Redstone, 
Waynesburg, Washington and Freeport. 

Extensive mining and prospecting in the Pittsburgh 
ped and its outcrop throughout the county have fur- 
nished many measurements of its thickness, thus 
making possible a reliable computation of quantity. 
For some localities, particularly the old abandoned 
workings along the Monongahela River and large areas 
in the northwestern part of the county, no maps or other 
data are available from which to determine the size of 
the areas already mined out. 

The Redstone bed is developed locally in three town- 
ships within the county—namely, Union, Carroll and 
Fallowfield. Measurements on the outcrop and in mine 
workings furnish the only data available for computing 
the quantity. It has been assumed that the bed is con- 
tinuous within these townships and an average thick- 
ness of 3 ft. has been used in the calculations. This 
coal is mined on a small scale for shipment and for 
local use. 

The extensive outcrop of the Waynesburg bed 
throughout the county has furnished many measure- 
ments of its thickness, thus making possible a fairly 
reliable computation of quantity. This bed is broken 
by many partings, is extremely variable in its section, 
and in many localities is under shallow cover. For 
these reasons it cannot be considered as a good reserve 
for future commercial use, and in computing the quan- 
tity of coal only a small percentage of the bed has been 
figured as workable. The coal is mined for local use 
only. ’ 

Measurements on the outcrop of the Washington coal 
bed have been obtained in sufficient number to make a 
fairly reliable computation of the tonnage. Like the 
Waynesburg coal, this bed is broken by many partings, 
is variable in section, and in places lies under shallow 
cover. It is extremely dirty and in many places is 
represented by carbonaceous shale. For these reasons 
in computing the quantity of coal only a small percent- 
age has been considered recoverable. The Washington 
coal is mined for local use only and cannot be considered 
as a good source of future supply. 

Records of drillholes along the Monongahela River 
furnish the only reliable data on the thickness of the 
Freeport bed. Churn-drill records show coal at its 
horizon throughout the southeastern and central parts 
of the county. It is assumed that this coal underlies 
the entire county. A thickness of 42 in. has been 
assumed in the townships along the Monongahela River. 
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The county has been divided into several northeast- 
southwest belts and an arbitrary thickness for the 


Freeport coal assigned in each zone. The assigned 
thickness was regularly decreased westward to a mini- 
mum of 24 in. in the northwestern part of the county. 
The quantity recoverable has been estimated as 50 per 
cent of the whole, from which has been deducted 15. 
per cent for loss in mining. 

Because of the irregularity and many partings of the 
Redstone, Waynesburg and Washington coals, it is 
believed that the Freeport bed will yield a larger out- 
put than any of the others when the Pittsburgh bed 
had been exhausted and necessity demands the develop- 
ment of deep-lying deposits. 

Other coals are mined for local use, but as they come 
from small beds and little is known of their extent and 
thickness, they are not included in the computation of 
reserves, 

The result of computing the coal reserves in Wash- 
ington County based on the latest maps, engineering 
data, and methods is shown in the following table: 


COAL RESERVES IN WASHINGTON COUNTY* 
(In Net Tons) 





Bed Original Deposit Mined Out Recoverable 
py eee ee 5,091,310,000 556,163,000 3,516,860,000 
aA Pe ee 158,760,000 600,000 88,000,000 
Waynesburg.............005 1,914,084,000 700,000 668,380,000 
A OS ee. ae 972,315,000 300,000 212,540,000 
NOU es eiaty dave aiite ceéee ye ee eee 995,900,000 
MOMs Sct c Cod eeeeak 10,526,023,000 557,763,000 5,481,680,000 


* The total area of Washington County is 884.6 square miles. 


Detailed tables of the coal reserves in each township 
have been prepared and will appear in printed form in 
a report now being written on the bituminous-coal 
fields of the state. They can be consulted in the office 
of the Topographic and Geological Survey, or figures 
for a single township will be sent on request. 





Shows Possibilities of Distillation of 
Pennsylvania Bituminous Coal 


N Bulletin No. 9 of the Bureau of Topographic and 

Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, George H. 
Ashley, state geologist, treats the subject of the 
“Future Use of Raw Coal.” In this paper, mimeograph 
copy of which may be obtained upon request, Mr. Ashley 
shows some of the possibilities of distilling the bitumi- 
nous-coal output of Pennsylvania. 

After reviewing briefly the beehive and ordinary 
byproduct process of distillation the author takes up 
the various low-temperature coking processes that have 
been developed into commercial propositions. These 
include chiefly the Coalite process in England and the 
Carbocoal process in this country. While these two 
yield a residual fuel differing widely in appearance and 
physical characteristics, the byproducts, both in quality 
and volume, are closely similar. The solid fuels produced 
also are far more efficient as heat producers than are 
the coals from which they are made. 

In the latter part of the paper Mr. Ashley goes into 
the possibilities of coking by the low-temperature proc- 
ess the bituminous output of Pennsylvania. It would 
appear that it. would be well within the range of pos- 
sibility to produce 400,000,000 gallons of motor fuel, 
1,260,000,000 gallons of Diesel and lubricating oils; also 
1,050,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia and about 
105,000,000 tons of residual solid fuel, which because 
of its smokelessness and efficiency in burning is more 
valuable than an equal weight of raw coal. 














Testing a Safety Lamp Before Entering 
The Mine 


Every Lamp Should Be Tested Before It Is Taken into the Mine 
—Blowing Hard Against the Lamp a Good Test—Tighten the 
Lamp Only After It Has Become Heated—Custom in France 


ITH much pleasure I read the 

several letters that appeared in 
Coal Age, Aug. 17, p. 247, regarding 
the practical testing of a safety lamp 
to ascertain that it is in safe condition 
to be carried into the mine. This is 
an important matter that I feel has 
not been given the attention it should 
receive in this country. 

In addition to carefully inspecting 
every part of the lamp when it 1s 
assembled, every lamp should be put to 
a practical test. In the old country, 
we have apparatus for that purpose. 
There, the lamp is subjected to hori- 
zontal and vertical air currents, by the 
use of compressed air. Besides this, 
each miner tests his own lamp by 
blowing against it. He also examines 
the gauzes by unscrewing the bonnet 
that protects the lamp. 

Many of the modern lamps are not 
made with a bonnet that can be re- 
moved without unlocking the lamp. For 
that reason, it is important that the 
gauze should be carefully examined 
before the lamp is locked. This, of 
course, must be done in the lamphouse 
when the lamp is assembled. 


BLOWING AGAINST THE LAMP Is A 
Goop PRACTICAL TEST 


One writer seems to regard it as not 
being a good test to blow against the 
lamp. He claims that the carbon 
dioxide, in the breath exhaled from 
the lungs, has an extinctive effect and, 
for that reason, such a test does not 
prove that the lamp is unsafe. 

In my opinion, the blowing test is a 
good practical test that should be ap- 
plied by every miner, before he takes 
his lamp into the mine. The same 
writer claims that it is possible to blow 
out the light in any Wolf lamp, by 
blowing hard against it under the air- 
admission ring. That statement I think 
is wrong. 

Now, a word about tightening the 
lamp. It is my belief that there is 
no danger of cracking the glass in a 
lamp having good expansion rings. 
When properly made and adjusted in 
the right position in the lamp, these 
rings should take up any expansion due 
to the heating of the glass. 

Back in 1898, when working in a 
mine in France, it was my duty to serve 
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several entries with fresh safety lamps. 
The lamps had no relighters, in those 
days, and were easily extinguished 
when tilted only a little. It was nothing 
uncommon to have sixty lamps brought 
to the lamphouse in a single day to be 
relighted. 

There have been many changes since 
that time, but there is far less care 
taken in the right use of lamps, today. 
Then, every miner was made responsi- 
ble for his lamp if it was found defec- 
tive on being returned to the lamp- 
house. For that reason, if a miner 
thought his lamp was unsafe he had 
the right to refuse to take the lamp 
and ask for another. 


PRECAUTIONS TAKEN IN FRENCH MINES 
To INSURE SAFETY 


In this connection, a brief summary 
of the practice at the Carvin No. 2 
mine (Pas-de-Calais) will be of inter- 
est. In that mine 500 miners were 
employed. On going to the lamphouse 
in the morning, each miner would find 
his lamp completely taken apart, glass, 
bonnet, small and big gauzes, standard 
bowl, etc. The miner would assemble 
his own lamp and, after satisfying him- 
self that it was safe. He would then 
take it to the testing man, who must 
pass on the lamp before it is taken 
into the mine. This practice would, 
of course, not do, at the present time, 
in large operations; but it shows the 
care that was then taken to see that 
the lamps were safe. 

A flame safety lamp is a dangerous 
thing at the best; and when carried 
into the mine by an inexperienced per- 
son, or is carelessly handled by a miner 
at his work, it is doubly dangerous. 
Sufficient attention has not been given, 
in this country, to instruct miners and 
daymen in how to use the safety lamp. 


MINEs GASSY IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


In a mine in southern Illinois, some 
time since, I noted a fireboss traveling, 
at a lively gait, with a lighted carbide 
lamp in his cap and ‘a lighted safety 
lamp swinging at his side. I mention 
this only to draw attention to the fact 
that a man who falls into the habit of 
swinging his safety lamp will be apt 
to do this sometime when he is travel- 
ing in a gas charged atmosphere. The 














swinging of a lamp exposes it to a 

velocity greater than what is safe and 

should be avoided at all times. 
Peru, Iil. GASTON F. LIBIEz. 





OTHER LETTERS 


ERMIT me to add a few words to 

what has already been said in the 
interesting letters on the practicai 
testing of safety lamps before taking 
the same into the mine. I fully agree 
with my friend, Joseph Cain, whose 
letter in Coal Age, July 13, p. 60, 
started this discussion. 

With Mr. Cain, I believe there is no 
more practical test that can be readily 
applied by every miner, to test his 
safety lamp before going into the mine, 
than to blow hard against the lamp, 
both at the base of the gauze and below 
the globe. In my opinion it is a most 
effective way of telling whether the 
lamp is really safe. 

To my knowledge, this method has 
been practiced for many years in the 
British Isles and I believe the same test 
is used by a large number of miners, in 
the majority of our coal fields, today. 
My observation is that it has always 
given satisfaction. 


A CAvuTIOUS MINE INSPECTOR 


Not so very long ago, a mine in- 
spector, in the bituminous fields of 
Pennsylvania, was making an inspection 
of a mine, with the foreman in attend- 
ance. After descending to the shaft 
bottom, the inspector examined the 
foreman’s lamp and found it to be im- 
properly assembled. By blowing at the 
bottom of the globe, the lamp was 
readily extinguished. 

Leaving the lamp at the bottom of 
the shaft, the inspector proceeded to 
make his inspection of the mine, accom- 
panied by the foreman, who had pro- 
cured another lamp. In their rounds, 
they found one entry that contained 
several hundred cubic feet of gas ac- 
cumulated at its face. 

It is easy to imagine what might 
have happened at that time had not 
the inspector taken the precaution of 
inspecting the foreman’s lamp ani 
blowing against it. It is probable that 
not only the two men would have been 
killed or badly burned, but other 
fatalities might have resulted. 

In one of the letters, in this discus- 
sion, the belief is expressed that a 
Wolf lamp can be readily extinguished 
by blowing hard against the lamp. My 
experience is that if the lamp is 
properly assembled it cannot be put out 
by blowing anywhere around the globe 
or the gauze of the lamp. 
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Let me say, also, that the carbon 
dioxide exhaled from the lungs, in blow- 
ing, would have no effect to extinguish 
the lamp flame. Although the propor- 
tion of carbon dioxide exhaled in the 
preath is 2.6 per cent, at rest; and, I 
believe the Wolf lamp is extinguished 
in an atmosphere containing 3 per cent 
of carbon dioxide, it must be remem- 
bered that the exhaled air blown 
against the lamp will be rapidly diluted 
before reaching the flame. Neither of 
these statements appeal to me as cor- 
rect. 


Dante, Va. J. A. HOLMEs, JR. 


EFERRING to the instance nar- 
rated by Joseph Cain, in his letter 
Coal Age, July 13, p. 60, there is only 
one conclusion at which a person of 
any experience in the use of safety 
lamps can arrive. Either these three 
firebosses were very careless in putting 
their lamps together, or they did not 
know how to assemble them. 
Whichever view is taken of the situa- 
tion, a fair judgment must pronounce 
these men as clearly incompetent to 
hold the responsible positions for which 
they were chosen. It is not stated 
specifically in what respect the lamps 
failed; but I assume that they were all 
alike defective by reason of not being 
tightened up sufficiently. 


PRACTICE OF AN OLD FIREBOSS 


My last experience of this nature was 
with a Wolf lamp. The lamp was 
equipped with an expansion ring and 
[ also used a rubber or asbestos washer 
on each end of the glass, where the 
cylinder came in contact with the metal 
frame of the lamp. 

On arriving at the mine in the morn- 
ing, it was my custom to light my 
lamp and tighten it up only partially. 
This being done, I would proceed to 
change my clothes and by that time 
my lamp would be hot and ready to be 
tighened up securely. I would continue 
to screw up the lamp, while blowing 
against the glass cylinder, until the 
flame seemed to flicker. 

One mine at which I was employed 
was worked exclusively with safety 
lamps, and the practice there was to 
treat all lamps in the same manner that 
I have just described. I never heard of 
a glass cylinder being broken by ex- 
pansion. i 

Dayton, Tenn. JOHN ROSE. 

Former District Mine Inspector. 





N REGARD to testing safety lamps 
to ascertain that they are safe, be- 
fore taking them into the mine, in 
British Columbia the law calls for all 
oil safety lamps to be submitted 
periodically to a test in a gaseous 
mixture. The results of this test de- 
termine whether or not the lamp is ina 
safe condition to be taken underground. 
In this province, the procedure is as 
follow: Each miner receives his lamp 
at the lamp cabin where it has been 
assembled by men appointed for that 
work. At the mine entrance, each lamp 
is again examined by the fireboss, as 
the man enters the mine for work. 
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Just here is where I claim the blow- 
ing test has its value. I regret to see 
that some contributors, in this discus- 
sion, speak lightly of the test by blow- 
ing against the lamp. Besides blowing 
on the lamp, the fireboss examines to 
see that it is properly assembled and 
no parts missing. 


BLOWING TEST Must BE PROPERLY 
MADE To BE EFFECTIVE 


When the blowing test is properly 
applied it shows, by -the flickering of 
the flame, that the parts are loosely 
fitted together or that some part is 
missing, or a washer is broken or 
damaged. If any one of these defects 
is revealed the test shows that the main 
principle on which all safety lamps are 
constructed is violated. -In_ other 
words, no air must reach the flame, ex- 
cept through the proper channels and 
gauze-protected openings. 

As far as the extinction of an oil- 
burning lamp by reason of the carbon 
dioxide in the exhaled breath blown 
against the lamp is concerned, Dr. 
Haldane has shown that the extinction 
of an oil-burning lamp by reason of the 
presence of carbon dioxide requires 
about 14 per cent of that gas; whereas 
the percentage of carbon dioxide in the 
exhaled breath varies from 2.6 to 6.6 
per cent, according to whether the per- 
son is at rest or is undergoing violent 
exercise. 

From these facts it is easy to see 
that the slight amount of carbon dioxide 
in the breath would have no effect to 
extinguish the lamp flame and would in 
no way affect the value of the test. It 
may be of interest to state here that, 
within the past year or two, the advent 
of the electric cap lamp has almost 
entirely eliminated oil-burning safety 
lamps, in this province, except for the 
purpose of testing for gas. 

GEORGE MURRAY. 

Nanaimo, B. C., Canada. 





Improved Longwall Panel System 


Method of side approach to longwall 
face—Plan reduces cost of develop- 
ment if properly applied—Criticism 
of proposed plan. 


EFERRING to the interesting arti- 

cle of M. L. O’Neale, Coal Age, 
May 25, p. 877, in which he has pro- 
posed a new modified longwall panel 
system of mining, permit me to offer 
a few comments on the method he has 
outlined only too briefly. 

If I understand correctly, the plan 
has many features that commend it to 
careful consideration. As Mr. O’Neale 
has stated, it can be modified in various 
ways to suit different conditions. The 
description he has given applies par- 
ticularly to a fairly level seam of coal 
underlying a slight cover. 

In my opinion, the method has cer- 
tain features that cannot be excelled. 
It is certainly an improvement on the 
ordinary longwall advancing method, 
which requires the building of extensive 
packwalls to maintain the roadways 
leading to the working faces. 
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Again, the whole plan promises an 
increased production of coal from a 
given territory, together with a much 
desired concentration of the working 
faces, a practically complete extraction 
of the coal and the utilization of im- 
proved mechanical equipment. 

In all of these respects, the proposed 
method possesses distinct advantages 
over the room-and-pillar system of min- 
ing and either the longwall advancing 
or the retreating systems. As I regard 
it, the chief feature that distinguishes 
this method from other longwall panel 
systems is the driving of face headings 
that enable a side approach to the work- 
ing face, without entailing the expense 
of driving separate pairs of headings. 


SAVE Cost OF DEVELOPMENT BY DRIVING 
FACE HEADINGS SINGLE 


I may be wrong, but it seems to me 


that the sketch presented in Mr. 
O’Neale’s article, page 877, does not 
properly illustrate the method he de- 
scribes. In attempting to show both the 
longwall-advancing face and the draw- 
ing back of the face-heading pillars in 
one sketch, it appears as though the 
development required the driving of 
the face headings three abreast. 

In this respect, let me say that, to 
my mind, the cost of development can 
be much decreased by driving only 
single headings, one on each side of the 
longwall face, keeping them in advance 
of that face, say 80 ft., or the distance 
between crosscuts. I believe this is the 
plan intended by the description given, 
as it would afford good ventilation of 
the working face, at a minimum cost 
for yardage in entry driving. 

In the accompanying figure I have 
attempted to show this’ feature of the 





Longwall face * 
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REVISED PLAN OF LONGWALL PANEL 


plan, as I understand it. Of course, it 
is understood that no face-heading pil- 
lars can be withdrawn before the panels 
on each side have been worked out and 
abandoned. Allow me to offer one other 
criticism of the plan, having reference 
to the distance apart of driving the 
butt headings; or, in other words, the 
length to which the face headings are 
driven before drawing back the pillars. 

In the previous sketch, the distance 
between the butt headings is given 
as 1,200 ft. Assuming fair roof con- 
d tions, I cannot understand why the 
face headings should not be extended a 
distance of as many yards, or more, 
before turning another pair of butt 
headings. 

The face headings are supported by 
good pillars on either side of the road 
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and there is no particular weight thrown 
on these pillars, inasmuch as the ex- 
traction of the coal in the panel is com- 
plete. If this is done, I do not see 
how the proposed method could be 
improved, in respect to producing coal 
at a minimum cost for development. 

Finally, let me say had this method 
been in use before the present pro- 
longed strike, there would not be, now, 
the need of so large an expenditure of 
money required to put the mines in 
good shape again for work. I only 
wish that Mr. O’Neale had gone further 
in his description and given us an ap- 
proximate estimate of what it would 
cost to open a mine on such a plan 
capable of producing say 5,000 tons of 
coal a day. I believe such an estimate 
would show some convincing figures in 
favor of the plan. 


Linton, Ind. W. H. LuXxTon. 





Reply to Criticism of a Recent 
Canadian Report 


Chemical analysis of air samples given 
in fireboss’ report—Volume of gas 
generated, per ton of coal mined, 
estimated. 


Y attention has been called to a 

criticism of a fireboss’ report, con- 
tained in the Annual Report of the 
Minister of Mines, British Columbia. 
The criticism appeared in Coal Age, 
July 13, p. 60, and calls for some 
comment. 

The contribution is’ signed “Mining 
Engineer.” It criticises in rather severe 
terms, an alleged omission on the part 
of the fireboss' making the report. It 
is claimed that he reports no explosive 
gas found in a mine that is rated as 
generating 4,500 cu.ft. of gas, per ton 
of coal mined. 

Our critic does not state the page of 
the report from which he gleaned his 
information. I assume. however, it is 
probable he has reference to the table 
appearing on page G-247 of the Annual 
Report of the Minister of Mines for 
British Columbia, for the year 1921. 

On that page is given the chemical 
analysis of air samples taken in the 
various coal mines, included in the 
East Kootenay inspectorate. Had our 
friend read all the data contained in 
the table mentioned, he would have 
found the answer to his question as to 
what is a fair percentage of gas that 
may be expected to be found in the 
return airway of such a mine. 

Now, in order to ascertain the per- 
centage of gas contained in the return 
air of a mine, it is absolutely necessary 
to know the quantity of atmospheric 
air passing into the mine and also the 
quantity of gas generated. These data 
are fully given in the table to which 
I have referred. 

The chemical analysis of sample 376, 
taken in the main return of No. 3 
East Mine, Michel, Aug. 23, 1921, is 
given as follows: Carbon dioxide, 0.14 
per cent; oxygen, 20.5 per cent; 
methane, 1.09 per cent; nitrogen, 78.27 
per cent. 

The quantity of air circulated in this 
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mine is given as 100,800 cu.ft. per min.; 
humidity 100 per cent; methane gen- 
erated, 1,098 cu.ft. per min., or 1,569.600 
cu.ft. in twenty-four hours. The out- 
put of this mine is given as 350 tons of 
coal, per day, from which it is esti- 
mated that the volume of methane gen- 
erated is 1,569,600 ~ 350 = 4,480 cu.ft. 
per ton of coal mined. 

These quantities, let me say, were ob- 
tained by the compilation of all the 
samples taken during the year. In the 
course of inspection, explosive gas was 
found ten times, generally located in 
cavities in the roof (see p. G336 of the 
report). The mine employed 98 men 
and 8 horses were working in the 
twenty-four hours. 

Tests were made daily, in the return 
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of every split, with the Burrell gas de- 
tector, and the results were entered in 
the fireboss’ book kept for that purpose, 
The percentage of methane shown in the 
return air (1.09 per cent) would only 
give a small cap on the Wolf lamp. 
This percentage is far below what is 
considered, by the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act of British Columbia, as neces- 
sitating the withdrawal of the men; 
namely, 2.5 per cent. 

In view of these facts, there appears 
to be little need of the “rigid investiga- 
tion by some higher official in the dis- 
trict,” as thought by this correspondent. 

Harry E. MIAro1, 
Member of Board of Examiners, 
Department of Mines, 
British Columbia. 
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Horsepower of Engine; Specific Gravity of Gas 


Estimating the Horsepower of an Engine—Data Required: Diameter 
of Cylinder, Mean Effective Cylinder Pressure, Piston Speed—Specific 
Gravity of a Gas Its Relative Weight Referred to Air as a Standard 


INDLY explain, through the 

columns of Coal Age, two ques- 
tions that are not clear to me and 
which, in my present situation, I have 
not the means to study, at hand. They 
are: 1. How is the power of a steam 
engine estimated? 2. What is meant 
by the specific gravity of gas, and how 
is it measured? STUDENT. 
WW. Was 








The horsepower of an engine is an 
expression of the work it is capable 
of performing in a given time. The 
unit of work is the foot-pound, or the 
work performed when a pound is raised 
through a vertical distance of one foot; 
or a pound pressure exerted through a 
distance of a foot. The accepted 
horsepower is the power capable of 
performing 33,000 units of work in one 
minute; or 550 ft.-lb. per hour. 

In the steam engine, the total steam 
pressure acting to drive the engine is 
the mean effective steam pressure in the 
cylinder multiplied by the sectional 
area of the cylinder. The distance 
through which this pressure is exerted, 
in a single minute, is the piston speed 
(ft. per min.) of the engine. 

Therefore, to find the horsepower of 
the engine, multiply the total steam 
pressure (lb.), in the cylinder, by the 
piston speed (ft. per min.), and the 
product will be the foot-pounds per 
minute; or the work performed in that 
time by the engine. Finally, dividing 
this item by 33,000, gives the horse- 
power of the engine. 

Calling the mean effective steam 
pressure in the cylinder (Ib. per 
sq.in.), p; the sectional area of the 
cylinder (sq.in.), a; length of stroke 


(ft.), 2; number of strokes per minute, 
n; the indicated horsepower of the en- 
gine (H) is expressed by the formula 


_ plan 
~ 38,000 

In this formula, pa is the total aver- 
age pressure of the steam in the cylin- 
der, in pounds, and In is the piston 
speed of the engine, expressed in feet 
per minute. 
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SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF GASES 


Specific gravity is another expressioa 
for the relative weight of a substance, 
referred to an accepted standard, taken 
as unity. The standard for gas is air, 
at the same temperature and pressure 
as the gas. The specific gravity of a 
gas, therefore, expresses the relative 
weight of the gas as compared to the 
same volume of air, at the same 
temperature and pressure. 

For example, the specific gravity of 
carbon dioxide is 1.529. This is another 
way of saying that carbon dioxide is 
1.529 times as heavy as the same 
volume of air, at the same temperature 
and pressure. Again, the _ specific 
gravity of methane or marsh gas is 
0.559, which shows that this gas is 
0.559 times as heavy as the same volume 
of air, at the same temperature and 
pressure. 

It is clear that when the specific 
gravity of a gas is greater than one, 
the gas is heavier than air; and when 
it is less than one, the gas is lighter 
than air. In practice, the specific 
gravity of gases is determined in the 
laboratory by careful measurements of 
equal volumes of the gases, at equal 
temperatures and pressures. 
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Miscellaneous Examination Questions 


(Answered by Request) 


QuesTION—How much work, ex- 
pressed in horsepower, is done in rais- 
ing 400 tons of coal up an incline 3,000 
ft. long, having an inclination of 1 in 3, 
when the friction of the cars adds 40 
per cent to the load? 

ANSWER—For a rise of 1 ft. for 
every 3 ft. measured on the incline, the 
total rise or vertical height through 
which the load is lifted in ascending 
this plane is 3,000 + 3 = 1,000 ft. 

Adding 40 per cent for friction, the 
gross load hauled is 400 x 1.40 = 560 
tons. The work performed in a single 
hoist is, therefore, 560 x 2,000. x 
1,000 = 1,120,000,000 ft.-lb. 

It is not possible to express this 
work as horsepower, without knowing 
the time in which it was performed. 
For example, 100 hp. would perform 
this work in 

1,120,000,000 + (100 x 33,000) = 

say 340 min. 
which would represent an 8-hr. day, 
less 40 min. 

QUESTION—A shaft, 900 ft. deep, is 
passing 200,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, 
under a water gage of 2 in. What is 
the horsepower producing the circula- 
tion; and what is the width of the fur- 
nace if the bars are 5 ft. in length? 

ANSWER—The horsepower on the air, 
in this case, is H = (200,000 x 2 x 
5.2) + 33,000 = 63 hp. 

The area of grate (A), in square feet, 
for a depth of shaft (D), in feet, and 
horespower (H) on the air, is esti- 
mated by the formula 


34H 34X68 

VD 500 71.4, say 70 sq.ft. 
Therefore if the grate bars are 5 ft. 
long, the width of the furnace is 
‘70 + 5 = 14 ft. 

QUESTION—An airway is 5 ft. wide at 
the top, 8 ft. wide at the bottom and 6 
ft. high. If the anemometer reads 280 
what is the quantity of air passing? 

ANSWER—The sectional area of this 
airway is (5 + 8)6 = 39 sq.ft. Then, 
assuming the given reading represents 
an average velocity for the entire sec- 
tion of the airway, the quantity of air 
passing is 280 x 89 = 10,920 cu.ft. 
per min. 


QuESTION—If you suddenly found 
yourself in an explosive mixture of gas, 
state briefly what you would do. 

ANSWER—Keep cool; make no quick 

‘movement, but promptly and slowly 
lower the lamp, at the same time smoth- 
-ering it as well as you can beneath your 
coat, while withdrawing as carefully 
and quietly as possible from the place. 
Any quick movement would only dis- 
turb the gas at the roof and cause it to 








descend, thereby increasing the danger 
of the lamp passing flame and igniting 
the gas surrounding the gauze. A fire- 
boss, under these conditions, requires 
great presence of mind to enable him 
to act intelligently and safely. 

QUESTION—Do you believe in sys- 
tematic timbering? Who is the better 
judge of the need of timbering, the 
boss or the miner? How often should 
the roof be examined? 

ANSWER—Under uniform roof condi- 
tions, requiring the setting of posts to 
support the top, the safest plan is to 
adopt such a systematic form of timber- 
ing as is best suited to the conditions. 
Where the conditions are not uniform, 
the style of timbering employed must 
be determined by the best judgment and 
experience of the miner and the officials 
in charge. 

Many experienced miners are good 
judges as to what timbering is needed 
in their places. However, such is the 
miner’s desire to make a good day’s 
run that he is prone to think the roof 
above him is not unsafe for a time. On 
the other hand, the foreman or safety 
inspector, feeling his responsibility for 
the safety of the men will generally 
make the best judge as to the need of 
timbering in a place. The roof in a 
working place should be examined fre- 
quently during working hours and 
every precaution taken to avoid even 
the possibility of accident. 

QUESTION—How much air will be re- 
quired to dilute 500 cu.ft. of marsh gas 
to a 4 per cent mixture? 

ANSWER—In this case, 500 being 4 
per cent of the mixture, the total 
volume of gas and air is 500 + 0.04 = 
12,500 cu.ft. The volume of air re- 
quired is therefore 12,500 — 500 
12,000 cu.ft. 

QUESTION—What precautions should 
you take to avoid accidents on a gang- 
way along which men are obliged to 
travel and on which cars and mules or 
cars and motors are passing fre- 
quently? 

ANSWER—Where men are obliged to 
travel on haulage roads there should be 
provided a good clear space on one side 
of the road to enable men to pass the 
cars in safety. There should also be 
provided refuge holes, at regular short 
intervals, on one side of the road, and 
these should be kept free from all ob- 
struction and whitewashed so that they 
can be easily found when needed. All 
trips, cars and locomotives should be 
provided with headlights and gongs, or 
other means of warning to herald their 
approach. The speed of hauling cars 
and trips should be limited to a reason- 
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able amount, say not to exceed six miles 
per hour. 


QUESTION—What are the dangers 
pertaining to a broken power wire or a 
poorly insulated wire, in a coal mine? 

ANSWER—A broken power wire may, 
by contact with pipes or rails or other 
wires in that vicinity, cause a short 
circuiting of the current and the dan- 
gerous charging of such pipes, rails or 
wires. Anyone coming in contact with 
a pipe or wire so charged would receive 
a shock that might prove fatal. A 
poorly insulated wire presents the 
danger of accidental contact with the 
wire, together with loss of voltage, by 
reason of the short-circuiting of the 
current at that point. 


QUESTION—How would you determine 
whether a hoisting rope is unsafe and 
what portion of the rope would you 
consider the weakest part, or the part 
most liable to give out first? 

ANSWER—Every hoisting rope should 
be carefully examined at the beginning 
of each shift to detect any possible 
broken wires or other points of weak- 
ness. This is done by allowing the rope 
to pass through a bunch of waste held 
in the hand, while the engineer hoists 
the cage slowly. A close examination 
must be made of all ropes, sockets and 
fastenings on the drum. That portion 
of the rope within a few feet of the 
cage coupling is weakest and most liable 
to give out first, owing to its being sub- 
jected to the most severe usage and 
bending. 

QUESTION—State how you would 
commence to remove a large body of 
firedamp and what precautions you 
would take. State what danger there 
would be in doing the work. , 

ANSWER—Without knowing the par- 
ticular conditions, it can only be stated, 
in a general way, that no attempt must 


~ be made to disturb or remove the gas 


from its lodgment, until all the men 
have been withdrawn from that section 
of the mine and, if need be, from the 
entire mine. This will depend, however, 
on the arrangement of the circulation. 
Having withdrawn the men, except 
those engaged in the work of removing 
the gas, station reliable men at all 
entrances to the district and the re- 
turn air-course leading out of the mine. 
This being done, the work of removing 
the gas must start from the intake end 
of the section. The circulation must be 
increased as much as practicable and 
brattices must be erected to conduct 
the air in such a manner that it will 
sweep the gas from its lodgment. No 
lights other than that of safety lamps 
of an approved type must be permitted, 
and each lamp must first be carefully 
examined and tested before being taken 
into the mine. The brattice must be 
extended gradually, keeping a careful 
watch on the progress of the work, by 
making repeated tests of the gas with 
a safety lamp. In this manner the 
work must be continued, until all the 
gas has been removed from the section. 
Each working face must then be ex- 
amined and reported safe before the 
men are permitted to return to work. 
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*Compiled by U. 8. Geological Survey. 


Anthracite Shipped in 1921, by Regions and Sizes* 


(In Gross Tons) 


Pea 
Buckwheat, No. |! 
Buckwheat "No. 2 


em Ries........ 
Buckwheat No. 3 


and Barley 


Boiler 
Other (a).. 


* Compiled by U. 8S. Geological Survey. (a)Includes quantity reported as culm, buckwheat No. 4, screenings, settlings, silt, mine run, dirt and slush. 
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* Compiled by U. S. Geological Survey. 














GROWING OUT OF THE EXPERIENCE during this and_ other 
coal emergencies, there is a demand for a classification of 
This information is important in handling 
distribution problems, as is being demonstrated each day 


coal as to use. 


at the office of the Fuel Distributor. 


For instance, it is 


known that many mines produce locomotive coal so similar 
in character that no changes would be necessary in its 
firing. At present, great difficulty is being experienced 
in substituting coal on railroads where the firemen are 


accustomed to burning a certain character of fuel. 


Since 


there is no use classification in existence, it is impossible 
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‘Wyoming ene” ye Sullivan ye — Total rs 
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to substitute a coal of the same general character so that 
the engine crews will have no trouble in burning it. An 
effort is being made to induce the Bureau of Mines to under- 
take the preparation of such a classification. 

One of the staff working on distribution remarked re- 
cently that they are not much better equipped to undertake 
distribution than were the Soviet authorities who attempted 


to distribute fuel on a B.t.u. basis. 


As a result, gas plants 


got peat, and plants equipped to burn peat were allotted 
They got their requisite number of B.t.u.’s but 
in a form difficult to utilize. 


gas coal. 
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Smokeless Output in June 90,000 Tons in 
Excess of That of May 


West Virginia smokeless fields produced and shipped 
3,777,558 net tons of coal during June, approximately 
90,000 tons in excess of the May figure and 907,584 tons 
more than in June, 1921. Total smokeless output for the 
first six months of 1922 was 19,388,409 tons, 5,382,239 in 
excess of the corresponding period last year. 


JUNE OUTPUT OF SMOKELESS COALS OF WEST VIRGINIA 
(In Net Tons) 
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Increase 
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PIRI RAINE SS ooo ve e's ote eee osdreica ds 3,777,558 2,869,974 907,584 
i eee ee ee 3,687,874 ZITO? -wncetse 


Of this production the Norfolk & Western hauled 
2,410,475 net tons, the Virginian 632,893 tons, and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio 734,190 tons. Total coal movement by 
these roads in June was as follows: 
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“Standardize” Still Is Watchword of 
American Mining Congress 


Some notable advances in standardizing mining methods 
and machinery are expected to be made known at the 
twenty-fifth convention of the American Mining Congress in 
Cleveland, Oct. 9 to 14. Much will be said on the general 
subject at several sessions of the congress but the entire day 
of Oct. 12—the heart of the convention—is to be devoted 
to standardization, for this is to be the third national stand- 
ardization conference. Many committees on various phases 
of the question will report. 

It is expected that striking progress will be made known 
in the following discussions and recommendations: “Drill- 
ing Machines and Drill Steel,” by Norman Braly, general 
manager of the North Butte Mining Co.; “Mining and 
Loading Equipment,” by E. N. Zern, of the Keystone Con- 
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solidated Publishing Co.; “Mine Timbers,” by Gerald Sher- 
man, consulting engineer of the Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 
and by R. L. Adams, chief engineer for the Old Ben Coal 
Corporation; “Outside Coal Handling Equipment,” by Dr. 
H. M. Payne, consulting engineer, of New York City; “Fire- 
Fighting Equipment,” by William Conibear, of the depart- 
ment of safety, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., and “Mechanical 
Loading Underground,” by Lucien Eaton, superintendent 
of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. Many other reports will be 
read and addresses made, opening with an address on 
“What Standardization Has Done for the Coal-Mining In- 
dustry,” by Colonel Warren R. Roberts, former chairman of 
the general committee on coal mining of the congress’ 
standardization division. 





Coal Production Costs and Profits in 
Great Britain 


Costs of production, output and proceeds of the mining 
industry in Great Britain during the first quarter of 1922, 
as ‘published by the Iron & Coal Trades Review, are as 
follows: 














Output | Gross Tons 
DN 5565 i's. os via oie 8 aig BOE 0S ieee od Ce Rade Rene 57,633,631 
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i | SR re ee Ge arr Sree re I, 622, 953 7.47d. 

Total costs.......... Bese soe. Winey emia £51,704,431 19s. 9. 66d 
Deduct proceeds from miners’ coal........... 300,408 1.38d. 

IE BOM oeiiaicis ckcid cide cesudineabeeey £51,404,023 19s 8. 28d 
Commercial disposals................+-.2005 £54,367,927 20s. 9. 90d 

Balance 
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(a) Pe TN PETC RECEEET CT. CHE CRETE 24,466,968 
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(d) Total above and below ground....................eeeees 63,236,314 

No. of man-shifts lost which could have been worked............ 6,171,819 
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Output per man-shift worked.............cecececeeceeeeeeeves 18. 23+ 
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* Aosediog © to the Monthly Trade and Navigation Aceounts, during the 
quarter, 17,639,766 tons were shipped for export and foreign bunkers, mainly 
from South Wales and Monmouthshire, Northumberland and Durham. 

+ The output per man-shift worked is based eas the tonnage of salable coal 
raised and the total number of man-shifts ayo —e week-end and over- 
time shifts. Calculated as it has ordinarily hitherto, upon the 
total tonnage raised and weighed at the pit peo _ number of ordinary man- 
ce worked, the output per man-shift for the country as a whole was about 

cwt. 


The second quarter of 1922 opened under adverse condi- 
tions for the coal industry. Industrial demand was affected 
by the dispute in the engineering trade. At the end of June, 
however, the market improved and production for the three- 
month period was brought up to 57,552,000 gross tons, 
which is nearly equal to the production figure for the 
preceding quarter. 





Lake Coal Loaded During Season to End of August* 











1922 . 1921 at 1920 
Ports Railroad Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total 
a ee ae 1,746,575 47,846 ‘1,794,421 2,964,611 «78,923 3,043,534 «1,811,256 34,760 ‘1,846,016 
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Hevea Wheeling & Lake Erie... 13403 3868 15'968 «1265-489 «33,712 —«*1,299;201 1,123,653 61.928 ‘1, 1851581 
poo alata felted Oblo.......:..... 32852 24147 56.999 1.980.137 75,192 2.055.329 725.662 131.549 1,855.21) 
! Pee + ae: ae ‘577, 1635, ' 
Clowinnd: 5. Ure gece i ech cuiithaecncomniene ane 310, 10,402 °321;260 © 140,609 10,617, ~——«151,226 
Fairport... WUEAe CUI i 3%. osc. 6b cus eotoin” coe Beata ob idence <Gegseee €c nema) Wkaiee eal 2 eee een oaie) Oem ae 
me 44,301 "20,086 "64,477 «901,756 "43,633 «| 945,389 =" 698,814 148,576 «© 847,390 
Ashtabula...... wf  seelbok ct gag dian, Ses ne 336 *1,7321874 «55,739 «1,788,613 «820,404 «55,126 ——_—875,530 
Conneaut...... * Bessemer & Lalke Brie. 110.00. 99°84 7'840~—=«*107'686~=—=«s'8 36695 «11,396 «848,091 «1,478,112 24,251 —*1,502°363 
MAG Sac ois b> BEIM coves orbs veep ees 28,607 42,534 141 859,879 44, 747 904,626 197,017 55,047 252,064 
OE eka a Cape BE OIRO REI EN 78 AEE 5,161,218 328,630 5,489,848 15,947,763 511,508 16,459,271 10,662,526 668,117 11,330,643 


* Compiled by Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio; H. M. Griggs, Manager. 
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Legislation Passed in Ohio Would Control 
Coal Price at Mine and Bin 


Final action on Ohio’s coal-price-control legislation came 
shortly before noon Sept. 13, when Governor Davis signed 
the measure providing for appointment of a fuel adminis- 
trator and setting up price-fixing machinery and that ap- 
propriating $1,047,000 for the use of the administrator in 
operating mines taken over under the bill and for payment 
of salaries. Officers of both houses of the Legislature had 
signed the measures that morning and officially adjourned 
the special session. 

By the action of the General Assembly, Governor Harry L. 
Davis has the power at his disposal, effective whensoever he 
deems its use necessary, to create the necessary machinery 
to fix prices at the mines and at the coal bins and, if neces- 
sary, to seize the mines of the state to assure production 
and distribution. 

The Senate enacted the law by a vote of 28 to 3 while the 
vote in the House of Representatives was 86 to 12. The en- 
actment carries an emergency clause, both branches effect- 
ing this step by a margin of a single vote. 

By virtue of the power conferred upon him Governor 
Davis is clothed with authority, at his discretion, to appoint 
a state fuel administrator, who shall make such an investi- 
gation as may be necessary to ascertain basic costs of pro- 
duction and distribution, in order to fix prices which may be 
charged by the producer and the dealer. 

George T. Poor, of Cincinnati, chairman of the State 
Utilities Commission and present State Fuel Administrator, 
has been most frequently mentioned as the Governor’s prob- 
able choice for the position. 

What use the Governor will make of the new law depends 
on the course to be pursued by Ohio coal operators. If they 
refuse to recede from their present position that $5.50 at 
the mines is the lowest price at which they can sell their 
product, the Governor will appoint the administrator and set 
the machinery of regulation in motion. 

It is not expected that the Governor will make use of his 
power to seize and operate the mines until a complete survey 
of the situation in Ohio by the administrator shows that 
coal cannot be obtained at prices fixed by him. 

No official suggestion has been made as to the prices 
which may be fixed for the operators. Inasmuch as the 
Governor, in his efforts to reach a voluntary agreement with 
the operators prior to the calling of a special session, urged 
prices ranging from $3.75 to $4.80 a ton at the mines, it is 
believed that mine prices will be approximately those figures. 
There have been no indications as to retailers’ prices. 

Coal operators and dealers and mine-union officials op- 
posed passage of the bill and now predict its failure as a 
law on the ground that the cause of existing high prices is 
the shortage of cars. Were there a full supply of cars and 
adequate motive power, prices would soon come down to 
normal, they aver. 

While the ink on the bill to provide for price fixing was 
still damp, Hocking Valley operators came to the Governor 
with a proposition, presented by John S. Jones, head of the 
Sunday Creek Coal Co., and E. M. Poston, president of the 
New York Coal Co. It provides for a price of $3.50 at the 
mines when the car supply is 100 per cent, the price to 
increase 25c. on the ton each time there is a reduction of 10 
per cent in the car supply, the maximum price to be $5. 
In the meantime Governor Davis intimated that the state 
would proceed with the organization of the Fuel Commission 
as provided in the new law. 





Skillful Utilization of Reserves Was 
Achievement of H. B. Spencer 


The most striking accomplishment of Henry B. Spencer 
in his handling of fuel distribution was the skillful way ir 
which consumers were induced to utilize their reserves of 
coal. There has been no small amount of criticism of Mr. 
Spencer’s acts, but to those who see the entire picture it is 
plain that it is entirely unfair to make Mr. Spencer the 
scapegoat for an impossible situation. It was apparent 








from the first that he would have to make bricks without 
straw. His job necessarily was a thankless one, since the 
character of his decisions obviously would offend many 
where one was pleased. 

Despite these difficulties, many disinterested observers 
believe that the distribution plan as carried into effect by 
Mr. Spencer saved the consumers of the country many mil- 
lions of dollars. It is true that the tangible effects of his 
organization hardly had begun to show themselves when 
production again approached normal volume, but the psy- 
chological effect of the distribution plan unquestionably was 
to hold prices within bounds. Large consumers were pre- 
vented from bidding against each other and means were 
found to relieve all cases of acute distress before serious 
disruption occurred. 

It must be kept in mind that Mr. Spencer was not 
responsible for the general policy of distribution, which was 
framed prior to his appointment. He had no responsibility 
as to the prices which were agreed upon as fair. He was in 
charge of a distinctly new experiment in distribution. The 
situation was made particularly bad since there was a very 
limited quantity of coal available with which to meet the 
requirements of the country. The type of control was quite 
different than that exercised in 1919. When distribution 
is controlled at the point of consumption, relief can be 
given more promptly. In Mr. Spencer’s case, however, con- 
trol began at the point of production—distant from tke 
point of consumption. In the best of times coal originating 
in the middle Appalachian region cannot be delivered in 
New England, in the Middle West or at the Lakes much 
under two weeks. Under the conditions such as existed 
during August, the delay in the movement from the mines 
to the point of consumption necessarily gave rise to com- 
plaints from impatient consumers. 

Sight must not be lost of the fact that the acute emer- 
gency lasted only 23 days after Mr. Spencer took hold. As 
a result the accomplishments of the distribution plan were 
not fully apparent during the time that it was functioning. 

There are those who characterize the work done under 
Mr. Spencer as an absolute farce. They characterize the 
whole scheme as a gesture, and a menacing gesture at that, 
in which a club was held in a menacing position in the effort 
to carry out the so-called voluntary agreement. The pub- 
lic utilities feel that the operators dominated Mr. Spencer’s 
administration and as a result things were so manipulated 
as to sever effectively the consumers having low-priced 
contracts from their source of supply, thereby making it 
necessary for them to buy coal at the higher prices. It 
was the contention of the operators, however, that it would 
be impossible to keep the coal producers in line unless there 
should be equitable distribution of cars. Had the wishes 
of the public utilities been observed it would have meant a 
preferential car supply to mines with contracts. This, it is 
argued, would have disrupted the whole co-operative 
plan. me, & 





New Tariff Increases Duties on Explosives 


The new tariff: bill transfers dynamite, black powder and 
other high explosives suitable for blasting, when put up in 
sticks, cartridges or other forms, from the free list to 
the dutiable list with a rate of 1c. per pound. 

Coal-tar explosives are carried in the new bill at a heavy 
increase over the duties in the 1913 tariff law and the 
supplemental rates adopted in 1916. These rates are 60 
per cent ad valorem, based on the American selling price of 
a comparable product, plus 7c. per pound for two years, 
after which the duty shall be 45 per cent, American valua- 
tion, plus 7c. per pound. 

Coal and coke remain on the free list, with a provision 
for a retaliatory duty equal to the duty any other country 
may impose on these products from the United States. 

Lumber, including mine timbers, remains on the free list. 
Structural steel was increased to 0.20c. per pound if not 
assembled and to 20 per cent ad valorem if drilled, punched 
or assembled. Wire, nails, spikes, nuts and screws were 
increased over the 1913 rates. Steam engines were given a 
duty of 15 per cent ad valorem. 
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Coal Distribution Control Bill Goes to President; 
Probably Will Become Law This Week 


With the approval by the Senate on Saturday, Sept. 16, of 
the conference report on the bill intended to prevent 
profiteering in coal and providing for the control of dis- 
tribution, the measure was sent to the White House. The 
signature of the President probably will be affixed and the 
bill become a law during this week. Only twelve votes were 
cast in the Senate against the conference report on this 
bill, despite the fact that it was vigorously opposed by such 
influential members as Senator Underwood, minority leader, 
and Senator Sutherland, of West Virginia. 

Senator Underwood contended that the emergency has 
passed and that, under the changed conditions, the Senate 
should not assume the great responsibility of the precedent 
established by this measure. He declared that the govern- 
ment could not undertake to regulate the prices of commod- 
ities every time the price level exceeded that which com- 
monly is regarded as fair. He expressed doubt as to the 
success of the Fuel Administration during the war. While 
there may have been some reason for attempting this con- 
trol under war conditions, he contended that there is no 
justification for it in peace times, especially when it is 
doubtful whether such control does not do more harm than 
good. He emphasized the fact that he intended no criticism 
of Dr. Garfield and admitted that certain phases of the 
Fuel Administration may have accomplished good, but, he 
declared, “it annoyed nearly every man, woman and child in 
the United States and seriously hampered the business of 
the United States.” 


MISSES PROFITEER, BUT LANDS ON CONSUMER 


One of Senator Underwood’s objections to the legislation 
is that it does not reach the profiteer but concentrates its 
penalties on the consumer. “No provision is made,” he said, 
“for a jail sentence for the coal profiteer. The only way he 
will be punished is by the refusal of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to back up cars to his door. On the 
other hand, the consumer—the man who is being frozen be- 
cause he cannot get coal—is to be sent to jail, if perchance, 
he should lie a little about the coal he needs. I do not think 
it would be a very great crime for a man whose family is 
cold to exaggerate a little bit about the coal he will need to 
run his house during the winter. He will not exaggerate a 
great deal, because he will not want to pay present prices. 
If he exaggerates at all, the fuel distributor can send him to 
jail. The only question now involved is whether consumers 
will have to pay a dollar or two more a ton than they 
should pay. That is not a great emergency.” 

Senator Sutherland, in the course of his remarks, said: 
“It is a great mistake to pass this bill. It is establishing a 
precedent that will be very dangerous. It is in contraven- 
tion of the Constitution. It will come before us many times 
to plague us when similar measures are attempted in the 
future for the purpose of fixing prices by governmental 
action. 


Too Much LEFT TO OPINION OF BUREAU OFFICIAL 


“The bill is intended to be retroactive in its effect. It is 
not even intended that contracts in actual existence shall be 
protected. When those contracts are tested in the courts 
they will be sustained, but so far as it can be done by the 
arbitrary act of a bureau official, those contracts will be 
abrogated and the coal diverted. The entire matter will rest 
upon the personal opinion of an underemployee of a bureau 
here in Washington as to whether or not the coal has been 
sold at a fair and reasonable price. 

“This situation will cure itself in a short time in so far as 
soft coal is concerned. The entire difficulty would be solved 
more readily if the transportation companies and the ship- 
pers were authorized to proceed to get this coal to the 
market in the usual manner, according to methods that have 
been adopted after many years of trial and experiment.” 





Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, among other things said: 
“Because for the moment what we call profiteering is un- 
popular, we have an effort to tear up the Bill of Rights of 
the Constitution; an effort to pass an ex post facto law; an 
effort to take from the owner of coal a part of the market 
value of his property without pretending to make compensa- 
tion to him for what is taken. It is all attempted to be justi- 
fied by the assertion of an emergency which now has ceased 
to exist. Every time anything goes up in price and some 
people wish to get it cheap, they will come rushing again to 
Congress to fix the price.” 

Senator Kellogg, of Minnesota, asked if it is not reason- 
able that some priority in the distribution of cars be given 
to mines willing to charge a fair price. ‘The so-called Fuel 
Administration,” he said, “was nothing more than a board 
of inquiry to furnish the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with facts and to make recommendations. The commission 
has not the force, the time nor the facilities for doing that. 
The government has been carrying on similar activities for 
some time. This bill merely is designed to enlarge the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission temporarily 
to meet a great emergency. I submit that this bill is not 
retroactive at all. There is no power in the commission to 
deny cars on account of anything that has occurred in the 
past. 


DoEs Not THINK EMERGENCY HAs PASSED 


“T do not think the emergency has passed. It is true that 
coal is being produced in considerable quantities, but it is 
not possible before Lake transportation closes to produce 
and transport a sufficient quantity of coal to supply the 
needs of the Northwest.” 

The Senate bill was not greatly changed in conference. 
The length of the period during which the act may remain in 
force was increased from six to twelve months. The word 
“extortion” was eliminated from the bill and the words 
“unjustly or unreasonably high” were substituted where 
reference was made to prices. As much as may be neces- 
sary but not to exceed $50,000 of the appropriation may be 
used to meet the expenses incurred since May 15 by the 
President’s Fuel Distribution Committee. The full text,of 
the bill follows: 


EMERGENCY ENDANGERS PUBLIC HEALTH 


“That by reason of the prolonged interruption in the 
operation of a substantial part of the coal-mining industry 
in the United States and’of the impairment in the service of 
certain carriers engaged in commerce between the states 
and by reason of the disturbance in economic and indus- 
trial conditions caused by the World War a national emer- 
gency exists which endangers the public health and general 
welfare of the people of the United States, injures industry 
and business generally throughout the United States, 
furnishes an opportunity for the disposition of coal and 
other fuel at unreasonably high prices, limits the supply of 
heat, light and power, threatens to obstruct and hamper the 
operation of the Government of the United States and of its 
several departments, the transportation of the mails, the 
cperation and efficiency of the army and the navy, and the 
operation of carriers engaged in commerce among the 
several states and with foreign countries. 

“Sec. 2. That the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under the act entitled ‘An act to regulate com- 
merce,’ approved Feb. 4, 1887, as amended, including the 
Transportation Act, 1920, and especially under Section 
402 of said Transportation Act, 1920, are, during the afore- 
said emergency, enlarged to include the authority to issue 
in transportation of coal or other fuel orders for priorities 
in car service, embargoes, and other suitable measures in 
favor of or against any carrier, including vessels suitable 
for transportation of coal on the inland waters of the 
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United States which for such purpose shall be subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, or region, municipality, com- 
munity, person, copartnership, or corporation, and to take 
any other necessary and appropriate steps for the priority 
in transportation and for the equitable distribution of coal 
or other fuel so as best to meet the emergency and to pro- 
mote the general welfare, and to prevent upon the part of 
any person, partnership, association or corporation the pur- 
chase or sale of coal or other fuel at prices unjustly or un- 
reasonably high. This act shall not be construed as re- 
pealing any of the powers heretofore granted by law to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but shall be construed as 
conferring supplementary and additional powers to said 
commission and as an amendment to Section 1 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, and subject to the limitations and 
definitions of commerce controlled by said act, and all 
powers given said Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
be applicable in the execution of this act. 


CREATES OFFICE OF FEDERAL FUEL DISTRIBUTOR 


“Sec. 3. Because of such emergency and to assure an ade- 
quate supply and an equitable distribution of coal and other 
fuel, and to facilitate the movement thereof between the 
several states and with foreign countries, to supply the 
army and navy, the Government of the United States and 
its several departments, and carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce with the same during such emergency, and for 
other purposes, and for the further purpose of assisting in 
carrying into effect the orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made under existing law or under Section 2 
hereof there is hereby created and established an agency of 
the United States to be known as federal fuel distributor, 
whose appointment shall be made and compensation fixed 
by the President of the United States. Said distributor 
shall perform his duties under the direction of the Presi- 
dent. 

“Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the federal fuel distributor 
to ascertain: 

“(a) Whether there exists within the United States or 
any part thereof a shortage of coal or other fuel and the 
extent of such shortage; 

“(b) The fields of production of coal and other fuel and 
the principal markets to which such production is or may 
be transported and distributed and the means and methods 
of distribution; 

“(c) The prices normally and usually charged for such 
coal and other fuel and whether current prices, considering 
the costs of production and distribution, are just and reason- 
able; and 


Must ASCERTAIN WHO SHALL BE GRANTED PRIORITY 


“(d) The nature and location of the consumers, and what 
persons, copartnerships, corporations, regions, municipali- 
ties or communities should under the acts to regulate com- 
merce administered by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, including the Transportation Act, 1920, in time of 
shortage of coal and other fuel, or the transportation 
thereof, receive priority in transportation and distribution, 
and the degree thereof, and any other facts relating to the 
production, transportation, and distribution of coal and 
other fuel; and when so ascertained the federal fuel dis- 
tributor shall make appropriate recommendations pertaining 
thereto to the Interstate Commerce Commission from time 
to time, either on his own motion or upon request of the 
commission, to the end that an equitable distribution of coal 
and other fuel may be secured, so as best to meet the 
emergency and promote the general welfare. All facts 
and data within the possession of the federal fuel distributor 
shall be at all times accessible and furnished to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission upon its request. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is hereby authorized and 
directed to receive and consider the recommendation of the 
federal fuel distributor, based upon his reports upon the 
foregoing subjects and any other information which it may 
secure in any manner authorized by law. 

“Sec. 5. The federal fuel distributor may make such rules, 
regulations and orders as he may deem necessary to carry 
out the duties imposed upon him by this act, and may 
co-operate with any department or agency of the govern- 
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ment, any state, territory, district, or possession, or depart. 
ment, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or any per. 
son or persons, and may avail himself of the advice ang 
assistance of any department, commission or board of the 
government, and may appoint or create any agent or agency 
to facilitate the power and authority herein conferred upon 
him; and he shall have the power to appoint, remove, and 
fix the compensation of such assistants and employees, not 
in conflict with existing laws, and make such expenditures 
for rent, printing, telegrams, telephones, furniture, sta- 
tionery, office equipment, travel, and other operating ex. 
penses as shall be necessary for the due and effective ad- 
ministration of this act. All facts, data, and records relat- 
ing to the production, supply, distribution, and transporta- 
tion of coal and other fuel in the possession of any com- 
mission, board, agency, or department of the government 
shall at all times be available to the federal fuel distributor 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the person 
having custody of such facts, data, and records shall furnish 
the same promptly to the federal fuel distributor or his 
duly authorized agent or to the commission on request 
therefor. 

“Sec. 6. That whenever the President shall be of the 
cpinion that the national emergency hereby declared has 
passed he shall by proclamation declare the same, and 
thereupon, except as to prosecution for offenses, this act 
shall no longer be in force or effect, and in no event shall 
it continue in force and effect for longer than twelve 
months from the passage thereof. 


FALSE REPRESENTATION SUBJECT TO HEAVY FINE 


“Sec. 7. Every person or corporation who shall knowingly 
make any false representation to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or the Federal Fuel Distributor or to any 
person acting in their behalf or the behalf of either of 
them respecting the price at which coal or other fuel has 
been, is being, or is to be, sold or bought, the inquiry being 
made for the purposes of this act, or whoever having ob- 
tained coal or other fuel through a priority order or direc- 
tion shall dispose of the same for purposes other than those 
for which said priority order or direction was issued without 
the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission, shali 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine or not less than $1,000 
nor more than $20,000: Provided, That any person or any 
officer or director of any corporation subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, or the interstate commerce act and the 
acts amendatory thereof, or any receiver, trustee, lessee, 
agent, or person acting for or employed by any such cor- 
poration, who shall be convicted as aforesaid, shall, in 
addition to the fine herein provided for, be liable to im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary for a term not exceeding two 
years, in the discretion of the court. Every violation of this 
section may be prosecuted in any court of the United States 
having jurisdiction of crimes within the district in which 
such violation is committed, or through which the trans- 
portation is conducted, or in which the car service is per- 
formed, or in which such concession or discrimination is 
granted or given or solicited or accepted or received; and 
whenever the offense is begun in one jurisdiction and com- 
pleted in another it may be dealt with, inquired of, tried, 
determined, and punished in either jurisdiction in the same 
manner as if the offense had been actually and wholly com- 
mitted therein. 

“Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $250,000, available until expended, for the pur- 
poses of this act, including payment of personal services in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and all expenses 
incident to organizing the work of the President’s fuel 
distribution committee, and not exceeding $50,000 thereof 
shall be available for reimbursement and payment upon 
specific approval of the President of expenses incurred 
since May 15, 1922, in connection with the work of the 
President’s fuel distribution committee organized for the 
purpose of helping to meet the emergency existing in the 
matter of fuel.” 


THE HERCULES PowpER Co., of Wilmington, Del., announces 
a reduction in its selling prices of high explosives and 
blasting powder effective Monday, Sept. 18. 
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Nash Counsels Better Co-operation Among Rocky 
Mountain Mining Men to Hold Trade 


Oil and electricity have cut so deeply into the natural 
market for coal that today it is more than ever necessary 
for the operating men of a coal-mining company to work 
in thorough harmony with the selling end of the business, 
Harry F. Nash, vice-president of the Oakdale Coal Co., of 
Denver, Col., told the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute at its fall meeting in Glenwood Springs, Col., Sept. 
7 to 9. 

The program of the meeting included a good deal of sport 
as well as some solid and interesting technical contribu- 
tions, including these papers: “Electricity in Coal Mining,” 
by Graham Bright, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; “Wire Rope in 
Mining,” by J. F. Howe, of Worcester, Mass.; “Practical 
First-Aid Work,” by W. F. Murray, of Dawson, N. M., and 
Mr. Nash’s paper on co-operation. Mr. Bright was the 
particular star in swimming contests in the Glenwood pool, 
winning three events. In the water sports for mine in- 
spectors Robert Snedden, of Wyoming, won the all-round 
swimming championship from John Crawford, of Utah, 
though Mr. Crawford was the victor in diving. Thursday 
night some absorbing coal-mining and industrial moving 
pictures were shown and Friday evening C. W. Darrow was 
the principal speaker at the annual banquet, over which 
Harry Nash presided as toastmaster. A dance followed 
the dinner. All sixty of the men at the meeting enjoyed 
the automobile rides through beautiful canyons near Glen- 
wood Springs as the guests of the Lion’s Club. 


POTENTIAL BITUMINOUS OUTPUT GREATER SINCE WAR 


“Within the last ten years,” said Mr. Nash, “electricity 
and oil have largely displaced coal in industry, so that the 
use of bituminous coal is decreasing, relatively, though the 
potential production of bituminous coal has largely in- 
creased since the war. High wage scales and high freight 
rates make the delivered price of coal to the consumer so 
out of proportion to the cost of electricity and oil—and 
strikes make the supply of coal so uncertain—that industry 
is rapidly turning to electricity and oil. The energy in a 
ton of coal can be transported by electric current a dis- 
tance of 250 miles for 78 per cent of what it costs to ship 
the coal in bulk by rail in the East, and for about 60 per 
cent of what it costs in our section of the country. 

“The use of fuel oil, distillate and gasoline in industry 
has increased by leaps and bounds. Especially was this 
noticeable during the strike this year, as the large packing 
plants in Kansas City, Omaha and Sioux City, that for- 
merly used nothing but coal, are now practically all using 
oil. This also applies to other industrial plants throughout 
our territory in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska. 
Many railroads are using oil, as are also the smelters, 
cement plants, etc. Then years ago 100 per cent of the 
threshing in the State of Kansas was done with coal; today 


not over 25 per cent of it is done through that means—. 


and so it goes all along the line. The use of our coal is 
being yearly more restricted in industry. 

“In the case of domestic consumption the circle is also 
ever decreasing. In small towns and on farms kerosene, 
gasoline and wood are largely utilized for cooking. For 
the past four years along any country road it has been a 
common occurrence to hear a buzz-saw cutting old fence 
posts or timbers taken from creek bottoms. Many thou- 
sands of tons of coal are displaced each year through the 
use of corn and cobs. In larger towns gas plants have been 
installed, and many housewives use gas—in communities 
contiguous to natural gas, that is used for industrial and 
domestic purposes. 

“The time has gone when industrial and domestic con- 
sumers or dealers are satisfied to buy anything that is 
black. Competition among the coal-producing states is 
keen, and will become more so. Eastern and Southern 
fields are turning out splendidly prepared coals of high 
quality, and with their lower freight rates to competitive 
territory, will entirely nullify the use of our Western coals 





unless harmony and co-operation exist between the sales 
department, the mine superintendent and his assistants. 

“To be successful, the salesman must, first of all, believe 
in his product—must feel that he has a good article in point 
of quality and preparation to offer his customers—and must 
feel that the initial shipment a new customer receives will 
measure up to the salesman’s representations—and all 
subsequent consignments to be similar. The salesman 
knows full well that if the coal shipped any customer is not 
up to standard, the next time he calls, the customer’s re- 
ception to him will be far from pleasant; in short, the 
salesman will be unable to sell that customer again because 
through no fault of his, the salesman’s representations 
have been false. A salesman further knows that a dis- 
gruntled customer will tell other dealers of the poor prep- 
aration of his coal, so that defeat stares him in the face 
wherever he goes, as he sees dealer after dealer ordering 
other coals of better and more uniform preparation. 


“Probably the mine staff do not realize what trouble, ex- 
pense and loss a company is put to in forwarding a car 
that has been refused by the original consignee. Let us 
take for example that a poorly prepared car of coal .rrives 
at Brush, Col. The original consignee refuses it and the 
shipper diverts it to another customer at Holdrege, Neb., 
but not without paying a $6.75 reconsigning charge, plus 
any demurrage which might have accrued at Brush. Let us 
suppose the car is also refused by the consignee at Hold- 
rege. In order to get rid of the shipment, the company is 
compelled to pay another reconsigning charge of $6.75, plus 
demurrage and the through freight charges to Holdrege, 
plus the local freight rate from Holdrege to wherever the 
ear is finally placed. Ofttimes this local rate is greater 
than the sales price of the coal at the mine, so that the 
transaction is a total loss. To cap all of this, it is very 
often necessary to make a reduction in the mine price of 
the coal, to say nothing of telegrams and telephone calls 
incident to reselling the originally refused car of coal. 


CITES ADVANTAGES OF ALL-ROUND CO-OPERATION 


“How much better it would be to have every car sent 
out from the mine absolutely free from rock, bone, slate 
or an excess amount of slack. How many operating men 
have had their attention called by someone at the mine to 
the fact that the coal in certain cars was not up to standard, 
but have taken the attitude that they were too busy to in- 
spect those cars, have the coal cleaned, or even to notify the 
sales department of the poor preparation of coal in that 
particular car? How often have they known that the coal 
coming from certain places in the mine was being loaded 
dirty, but permitted the cars with this poor coal in them to 
be billed out, with the idea of “passing the buck” to the 
sales department? How many of them, when they receive 
a letter from the sales department, to the effect that cus- 
tomers are complaining of preparation, give the sales de- 
department a “bawling out” before their assistants, and 
do nothing to obviate further complaints? Harmony and 
co-operation between the mine and sales forces would stop 
this friction and insure larger revenue for each company. 


“I am quite sure that the sales department will always 
gladly co-operate with the mine force. Most of the sales- 
men know the many troubles that confront those at the 
mine, as many of them have worked at the mines formerly 
in various capacities or have at least often visited the 
properties. 

“As soon as the mines throughout the country have re- 
covered from the recent shutdown, and the car shortage is 
a thing of the past, the coal operators of the West will have 
to “fine-comb” the territory for orders, and unless the 
operating departments see to it that nothing but clean an‘ 
well-prepared coal is sent out, a decrease in annual produc- 
tion is sure to follow, rather than the increase we should 
expect.” 
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Questions Propriety of Car Distribution 
Based on Price of Commodity Carried 


The attitude of the Interstate Commerce Commission to- 
ward the emergency fuel distribution and price control act 
may be summarized from the testimony of Commissioner 
Clyde B. Aitchison to the effect that the commission never 
seeks jurisdiction, yet in every emergency finds the duty of 
coal distributor for the country thrust upon it, and if this 
is to be the case welcomes the additional authority granted 
it under the Winslow-Cummins act. 

In giving his testimony before the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, Commissioner Aitchison appeared more in 
the réle of a member of the President’s coal committee than 
as a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission yet 
because of his office it was generally considered by com- 
mittee members that he spoke for the commission. 

Commissioner Aitchison agreed with Representative Gra- 
ham that the Federal Fuel Distributor, created by this 
emergency legislation, functions as a referee and that the 
executive or administrative duties of creating priorities or 
embargoes for the equitable distribution of coal and con- 
trol of the price rests in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

“I do not think it is sound public policy as a business 
proposition that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should have to do this,” said Commissioner Aitchison, “yet 
it is thrust upon us every time we are confronted with a 
situation of this sort, to be the coal distributor of the 
country.” 

Later, Mr. Aitchison said: “I trust the position of the 
commission in the past that it never seeks jurisdiction is 
clearly in the minds of all the members of the committee.” 

Commissioner Aitchison asserted his opinion that the 
Transportation Act, in its emergency clause, gives the com- 
mission authority only to deal with emergencies of car 
service and not for sociological emergencies to distribute 
any commodity equitably among various sections of the 
country, and certainly not to order a distribution of cars 
based upon the price of the commodity these cars are to 
earry. He declared that Chairman McChord and, he be- 
lieved, Commissioners Lewis and Cox, held a contrary posi- 
tion that the emergency clause “is broad enough to cover 
anything that may occur to us as being detrimental to the 
condition of the country,” excepting the question of price, 
but that no other member of the commission, or its chief 
counsel, had voiced such views and that it was not the 
policy administered by the commission in its last efforts to 
handle the car situation two years ago. 

The question of whether the Transportation Act is broad 
enough to include all emergencies excepting price control 
was the basis of considerable debate in Congress during 
passage of the Winslow-Cummins Act and it generally was 
answered in the affirmative. Senator Cummins, chairman 
of the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, declared re- 
peatedly that the only additional power conferred upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the emergency legisla- 
tion was the power to regulate car supply according to the 
price charged for coal at the mines. 





Woodin Names District Fuel Administrators 


William H. Woodin, State Fuel Administrator of New 
York, appointed his district fuel administrators last week, 
all of whom have accepted. They are Arthur S. Learoyd, of 
Thorne, Neale & Co.; Albert E. Cluett, Troy; Clarence B. 
Kilmer, Saratoga Springs; Samuel J. Koerbel, Bingham- 
ton; George D. Bonbright, Rochester; Arthur W. Lawrence, 
Bronxville; A. Conger Goodyear, Buffalo, and Carlton H. 
Chase, of Syracuse. 

Mr. Woodin held several conferences during the week. 
In Albany he met his newly appointed district administra- 
tors and at a conference in New York City he met the 
representatives of the public-utility advisory group at which 
J. W. Lieb, vice-president of the New York Edison Co., 
presided. 

Roderick Stephens, formerly president of the National 
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Retail Coal Merchants’ Association will represent the coal 
dealers on the staff of the State Fuel Administrator. Harry 
T. Peters, of Williams & Peters, was appointed Assistant 
State Fuel Administrator and Girvan M. Snyder will be the 
director of the bituminous coal division. 

The first general order issued by the State Fuel Adminis- 
trator prohibits dealers from delivering more than a two 
weeks’ supply of domestic sizes or pea anthracite and 
then only if a customer has less than that quantity in 
his bin. 





Defends Kentucky-Tennessee Operators 


Editor Coal Age: 

We refer to statement in your valued paper, page 256, 
Aug. 17, to say that we deny in toto the malicious implica- 
tions contained in statement referred to. 

Members of the Kentucky-Tennessee Coal Operators’ 
Association have not profiteered to the extent that some 
others have, now active in spreading propaganda detrimental 
to the Kentucky-Tennessee membership. Our membership 
is in full sympathy with the Hoover plan to control prices 
and are co-operating fully to that end with federal and 
state committees. 

The Kentucky-Tennessee Coal Operators’ Association 
was the first to restore the 1920 wage scale in the mining 
industry and has no apology to make to anyone. Our 
operators knew, or thought they knew (time has proven 
their wisdom), the trend of the industrial conditions, that 
living costs were advancing and that there was a shortage 
of labor in the steel mills and that they were going to 
increase wages immediately following settlement of the coal 
strike, if not sooner. This information coupled with other 
well-known financial and economic facts indicated clearly 
we were entering another period of inflation and that the 
sooner employers realized the situation and made just wage 
adjustments, the better for all concerned. 

The Kentucky-Tennessee Association is operating under a 
local wage agreement, open-shop basis with no “check-off”, 
being a modification of the Knoxville 1920 wage agreement, 
extended to run to March 31, 1924. The principal feature 
of the modification is the clause providing for wage adjust- 
ments from time to time to meet competitive conditions. 
Under this plan our mines have operated (barring car 
shortage) almost continuously until the railroad strike, 
July 1. J. E. McCoy, Secretary, 

Kentucky-Tennessee Coal Operators’ Association. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Aug. 26, 1922. 





Government Department Reorganization to 
Be Carried Out; Plan Being Modified 


There has not been the slightest surrender on the part 
of the administration of its intention to bring about 
practical reorganization of the executive departments of 
the federal government. A tentative report was laid be- 
fore the President several months ago. It has not been 
made public due to the fact that the report as submitted 
is not acceptable to all of the department heads. It is 
believed, however, that certain changes in the plan can be 
made so as to obtain for it the unanimous support of the 
department heads or at least any dissenting opinions that 
may be offered will be of minor importance. 

Were the report to be sent to Congress without the 
indorsement of certain of the department heads, it is 
recognized that the possibility of obtaining the legislation 
would be lessened. Moreover the legislative situation, since 
the report was submitted to the President, has been such 
as to preclude action on reorganization. In addition if the 
report were made public in its tentative form and before 
unanimous indorsement by department heads had been 
obtained, there is a feeling that it would invoke non- 
constructive criticism and arouse agitation which would 
serve no good purpose. 

It can be stated authoritatively that the reorganization 
proposal has not been laid aside indefinitely, but will be 
taken up at an early date. 
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C. E. Spens to Be Appointed Federal 
Fuel Distributor, Is Report 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 19.—It was stated unofficially 
today that Conrad E. Spens, vice-president in charge of 
traffic of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., would be 
appointed Federal Fuel Distributor under the distribution 
and price-control act. 

Mr. Spens was director of transportation of the U. S. 
Food Administration in 1918 and early in 1919 was appointed 
assistant director of traffic of the U. S. Railroad Adminis- 
tration and later that year also assumed the duties of 
manager of inland traffic of the U. S. Wheat Corporation. 
He resumed his official position with the Burlington R.R. 
March 1, 1920. His home is in Chicago. 





Though Anthracite Shortage Is Inevitable, 
Public Lags in Ordering Substitutes 


Indifference marks the attitude of the general run of 
householders who depend on anthracite for their homes. The 
same is true of most of the small retail dealers. Ask the 
man on the street what he has done about his hard-coal 
supply for this winter and more than likely he will tell 
you that he has put in his order and that his dealer has 
told him that he will get the coal all right. “It may be a 
little later this year than usual, you know, because there 
has been a strike, but you will get it,” is what they are 
being told. On the part of the householder there is little 
or no planning to use substitutes. The feeling seems to 
be that whereas some may have to do with soft coal, this 
particular fellow stands all right with his dealer and there- 
fore will get his hard coal as usual. Many dealers feel 
the same way. 

The general manager of a moderate-sized house in the 
East recently sent out a letter to his retail dealer trade, 
telling them that the supply of hard coal would be short 
this winter, and belated as well, and suggesting that dealers 
order some well-prepared soft coal. Just one out of twenty 
was the way they replied with orders. The other nineteen 
intended to wait, they said, util they had some orders on 
their books for soft coal. Then they would order. But, 
they were told, that would be too late. 

The vice-president of another company, producing several 
million ton’s of bituminous coal, has found considerable inter- 
est in bituminous coal on the part of a certain class of con- 
sumers, notably large apartment houses, hotels, schools and 
churches and this interest is manifesting itself in orders 
through the dealers. The order starts with the ultimate 
consumer, however, and the dealer orders soft coal only 
when he has to. 

Opinion is divided among the larger producers as to how 
serious the situation will be this winter because of the lack 
of production of anthracite this summer. There are some 
in high places who feel that they will be able to worry along 
without causing anyone hardship, that all they have to do 
is to distribute their larger sizes with care, that there is 
no cause for alarm. They are said to be advising the several 
state fuel administrations and officials at Washington to 
that effect. The result is that there has been little effort 
on the part of the public servants to whom the people look 
for advice to get the ordinary man interested in putting in 
substitutes for part of his winter’s requirements. The fig- 
ures of production and consumption of hard coal show, it is 
pointed out, that the country will have but little over 60 
per cent supply and that even that will be late in reaching 
the consumer. 

Last week Mr. Woodin, state fuel administrator for New 
York, ordered that dealers should in no case deliver a cus- 
tomer more than two weeks’ supply. This is considered 
by the trade as an impossible and impracticable dictum. 
Two weeks’ supply may be, and in most instances is, less 
than half a ton, they say, and add that they hope for 
modification setting a minimum of at least a ton. The 
trade feels that this order, however, has done much to 
awaken interest in the hard-coal situation. 

Next to distribution, price of anthracite is bothering the 
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trade. About half the “company” tonnage has announced 
circular prices. These prices are little different from those 
of last March. The Hudson Company has adopted the new 
range size and quotes that instead of nut and pea. The 
other companies are said to be disposed to want advances 
over last year, but as time goes on and the older prices come 
out, their chance of adding anything is lessened. Independ- 
ents are feeling their way about with price ranges on the 
large sizes from $9.25 to $11 per gross ton, having one eye 
on the Pennsylvania state administrator and the other eye 
on Washington and the price-control legislation. 





Deadlock of Conferees on Coal-Commission 


Bill May Endanger Its Passage 


Washington, Sept. 19.—Failure of the conferees of the 
two houses of Congress to agree today on the terms of 
the bill to create a fact-finding commission to investigate 
the coal industry led administration leaders to express some 
fear that the deadlock might be prolonged, so as to endanger 
passage of the measure before the adjournment of Congress. 

While this was considered an extreme view, it is true 
that members of: both houses are extremely anxious to end 
the session this week and adjourn until the regular short 
session, which will begin Dec. 4. Although not considered 
strictly as emergency legislation, administration leaders are 
anxious to have the fact-finding bill enacted immediately 
in order that the commission may be named and begin its 
labors within a few weeks, so that there may be opportunity 
for full investigation before the time for the next wage 
contracts in the coal fields to be negotiated. 

Conferees on the bill stated that the deadlock was over 
the scope of the instructions to the proposed commission, 
principally because of inclusion by Senator Borah, author of 
the Senate bill, of instructions to report on the wisdom or 
advisability of nationalization of the coal mines. The House 
conferees are vigorously opposed to this clause and also 
oppose inclusion in the Senate bill of instructions to report 


on various forms of standardization. 
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By J. N. Darling, in the New York Tribune 


THE THREE NEW GOVERNESSES FROM THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL EMPLOYMENT AGENCY. 
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Consolidation Coal Co. Gets Restraining 
Order in Georges Creek Region 


In an effort to prevent riots and mob depredations in the 
Georges Creek region, the Consolidation Coal Co. obtained 
a temporary restraining order on Sept. 8 against thecofficers 
of District 16, which embraces the Georges Creek and 
Upper Potomac regions. The order names officers, local 
unions and members of the United Mine Workers as de- 
fendants, President Francis J. Drum being included in the 
list. A hearing is to be held on Sept. 28, at which time 
arguments will be made upon the question of making the 
injunction permanent. Many charges of lawlessness and 
intimidation as well as acts of violence are incorporated in 
the bill of complaint. The Consolidation and other com- 
panies operating in the Georges Creek region have refused 
to recognize the union in this field. Here as in the Upper 
Potomac district the coal strike is still officially in effect. 
The mines are being operated on a non-union basis with a 
short labor supply. 

Fines and jail sentences were imposed on several in- 
dividuals by Judge George W. McClintic of the United States 
District Court for the southern district of West Virginia 
during the course of a special term of district court held 
during the week ending September 9. These fines and 
sentences were imposed for violation of federal injunctions 
issued by Judge McClintic in recent months in connection 
with the coal strike, the defendants being adjudged in con- 
tempt in at least twelve cases. 

According to reports received in Cincinnati the Kanawha 
operators who have refused to deal with the United Mine 
Workers because of the check-off and other features that 
are exacted are still firm in their stand and each week 
shows more and more men returning to work in their mines. 
Some who signed up at the time of the Cleveland agree- 
ment are taking stock of the situation and are voicing their 
regrets. The directing head of one corporation wrote his 
directors the other day that he had just laid out $1,600 to 
the union as check-off dues. “This means $30,000 a year 
that we are giving them as the sinews of war to fight us 
again when the time comes,” was his concluding remark. 





Storrow Quits as Massachusetts Fuel Chief: 
Phelan Appointed to Succeed Him 


James J. Storrow has retired from the chairmanship of 
the state advisory fuel committee of Massachusetts. Gov- 
ernor Cox has accepted his resignation and has appointed 
as chairman James J. Phelan, who has been head of the 
Boston fuel committee. 

The reason given for Mr. Storrow’s resignation is that as 
he is chairman of the Governor’s committee to work out a 
plan for grouping the New England railroads, it has be- 
come urgent that he devote his greatest efforts to preparing 
for the hearings to be held before long in New England 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It was announced that the fuel committee will continue 
to seek a fair allotment of coal, an equitable distribution 
and to restrain prices. 


Middle West Does Not Enthuse Over 
Ogle Plan for Legislative Conference 


Leaders of the coal industry in the Middle West are 
deeply interested in but not seriously worried by the 
pending coal legislation in Congress. The idea of national 
price fixing and control is generally regarded as fraught 
with great possibilities for confusion, and the bills, now 
in committee on conference, that are aimed to create a 
coal-investigation commission are viewed with interest be- 
cause they may very well produce governmental action 
that will completely overshadow the Lewis plan for a fact- 
finding body of miners and operators. In spite of the fact 
that some operators profess a desire for Congress to create 
a federal commission quickly—even before the Oct. 2 
Cleveland meeting which President Lewis of the miners’ 
union has arranged—there is general hesitancy in the 
West about rushing to Washington to express an opinion 
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“ae congressional committee which is working over the 
ill. 

The suggestion of A. M. Ogle, president of the National 
Coal Association, for a meeting of operators either in 
Cleveland, Buffalo, or elsewhere, this week, to formulate a 
legislative plan did not receive a favorable reply in Illinois 
The position of many operators is that if Congress is going 
to do something that will cast even greater confusion into 
the coal business, the quicker it does so and the greater 
the confusion thus caused, the sooner a normal condition 
will thereafter be attained. 





Logan Mine Marcher Convicted of Treason; 


Ten-Year Sentence Recommended 


Walter Allen, accused of being one of the union marchers 
on the unorganized mine fields of Logan and Mingo Counties 
in August and September of 1921, was adjudged guilty of 
treason against the State of West Virginia by a jury at 
Charles Town, W. Va., Saturday, Sept. 16. The jury, which 
was out forty-six minutes, recommended that a sentence of 
ten years in the penitentiary be imposed. 

Allen’s bond was increased from $10,000 to $15,000, and 
he was sent to jail until the higher bond is furnished. 
Attorneys for District 17, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, who conducted the case for the defendant, will appeal 
to the State Supreme Court for a writ of error. 

C. Frank Keeney, president of District 17, United Mine 
Workers, is the next defendant scheduled for trial. His 
trial on a charge of murder will begin Oct. 23. He is also 
indicted for treason. There have been two previous convic- 
tions and one acquittal so far, the Rev. James E. Wilburt 
and his son John having been convicted of second degree 
murder and William Blizzard, the first to be tried, acquitted, 





Herrin Grand Jury Resumes Its Work 


On Monday, Sept. 18, the Williamson County grand jury, 
which has already indicted 59 men in connection with the 
massacre of a score of non-union miners and the wounding 
of 30 others at Herrin, June 22, resumed its investigation 
at Marion, Ill. It is expected the jury will finish its work 
soon. Of the 59 men indicted, many are still at large 
though the Williamson County jail with its remodeled tier 
of cells is about full. Men indicted for murder have been 
refused bail but those indicted for conspiracy to kill are 
out under bond given through lawyers for the miners’ 
union. Prisoners are fed the best that the Marion res- 
taurants can supply and at the expense of the union. This 
relieves Williamson County of part of the heavy cost of 
the case. 


ARTHUR W. AMBROSE has been selected to succeed E. A. 
Holbrook as assistant director of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Mr. Ambrose has been in the service of the Bureau since 
1917, during which time he has risen through the various 
grades from petroleum technologist to chief of the petro- 
leum division of the Bureau. His appointment as assistant 
director is an indication of the increasing importance of the 
Bureau’s petroleum work. F. B. Tough, who has been 
serving the Bureau as chief supervisor of oil and gas leases, 
will succeed Mr. Ambrose as chief petroleum technologist. 
F. J. Bailey, the assistant to the director, under a re- 
arrangement of the work, will take over a portion of the 
duties formerly assigned to the assistant director so as to 
allow Mr. Ambrose to give a portion of his time to the 
petroleum work. Salary provision has been made to com- 
pensate for Mr. Bailey’s enlarged responsibilities. 


STUYVESANT PEABODY, president of the Peabody Coal 
Co., automatically assumes the office of chairman of the 
board lately vacated by the death of his father, Francis S. 
Peabody. Thus is ended a great deal of speculation through- 
out the coal industry as to who the successor of the late 
Mr. Peabody would be. There remains a vacancy in the 
directorate of the company that has not been filled. No 
cther changes in the personnel of the company are to be 
made, it is informally stated at the company’s headquarters 


in Chicago. 
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Pledge Aid to Expedite Movement of Bituminous Coal; 
Distribution on Highest-Bidder Basis Decried 


A pledge by leading commercial interests to aid in ex- 

pediting the natural processes of increased supply, in order 
that the price of bituminous coal may be kept down and 
complete supplies be assured the householders and indus- 
try, was given at the conference on the bituminous coal 
situation held Friday, Sept. 15, at the Department of Com- 
merce in Washington. At the same time determination 
was evidenced on the part of the government that ad- 
vantage shall not be taken of the recent strike to exact 
high prices for coal. Officials of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Railway Association, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents and the Public Utilities Associations 
met with the Secretary of Commerce, H. Foster Bain, Direc- 
tor of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, and C. B. Aitchison, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
- Secretary Hoover, in opening the conference, stated that 
the government welcomed the co-operation of the commer- 
cial and industrial community in solving the situation. It 
was most desirable, he said, that readjustments in prices 
and distribution take place by the natural means of in- 
creased supply and the holding down of consumption pend- 
ing such increase. Protection for the public must come, he 
warned, by one means or another. 

“In every situation such as this,” the Secretary said, 
“there are social considerations which absolutely override 
the economic. The government cannot permit the dis- 
tribution of coal this winter on a highest-bidder basis. 
That condition during the present emergency is an im- 
possible social conception.” 

The Secretary stated that while the bill pending in Con- 
gress would give powers to embargo shipments of extor- 
tionate priced coal moving in interstate commerce, the 
federal government could exert no constitutional control 
over coal produced and sold within state boundaries or over 
speculation in interstate coal once it had reached its des- 
tination. Many states were taking drastic legislative 
powers in these domestic matters and unless the situation 
quickly improved no doubt many more of them would do 
so in order to protect their citizens. 

It was agreed that the mines had ample capacity, even to 
the point of surplus, to meet the situation, that the problem 
was wholly one of transportation, and that the price would 
ameliorate if transportation could be increased and if in the 
meantime consumers would purchase only for their im- 
mediate needs. 

The conference voted to organize voluntary campaigns 
for three major purposes: 

(1) To induce manufacturers, utility corporations and 
buyers generally not to purchase coal beyond their day-to- 
day needs until the flow of coal becomes more normal. 

(2) To persuade holders of coal contracts not to call for 
delivery on those contracts past their day-to-day needs. It 
was considered that about one-half of the coal in the coun- 
try is under contract at normal prices and that a relaxation 
in the demand for this coal to the minimum daily require- 
ments would increase the supply to the general public. 

(3) To expedite movement of coal in every possible way. 

The co-operation of the responsible coal operators in 
these matters will be sought. 

The question of priorities in coal movement was dis- 
cussed at great length, it being the consensus of opinion of 
the meeting that more mobility would be given to movement 
with less opportunity for speculation if the priorities to 
special uses, which have been necessary prior to the reopen- 
ing ef the union mines, should be relaxed and priority 
parallel with agricultural produce should be given to the 
movement of all coal without discrimination as to con- 
signees. It was also pretty generally the opinion of the 
meeting that all reconsignment rights upon coal should be 
abolished in order to prevent speculation in coal. 





It was decided to organize special committees under the 
leadership of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce to advance 
these purposes. Those present were: 


Gerard Swope, president, General Electric Co., New York. 
Harry Coulby, Pickands Mather Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lamont, American Steel Foundries, Chicago, Il. 
. A. Landon, American Radiator Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
. S. Clarke, Consolidated Steel Export Co., New York. 
. J. Brosseau, International Motors Co., New York. 
. P. Jackson, representing Public Utility Associations. 
. M. Vauclain, president, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
. W. Atterbury, vice-president, Pennsylvania System. 
C. Wright, general traffic manager, Pennsylvania System. 
W. Shaeffer, chief of transportation, Pennsylvania System. 
muel Porcher, general purchasing agent, Pennsylvania R.R. 
. N. Snider, coal traffic manager, New York Central Lines. 
A. C. Needles, vice-president, Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 
D. E. Spangler, superintendent of transportation, Norfolk & 
Western Railway Co., Roanoke, Va. 
J. F. Porterfield, general superintendent transportation, Illinois 
Central Railroad Co., Chicago. 
. W. Miller, vice-president, Southern Railway System. 
C. B. Kellogg, vice-president, Munson Steamship Lines. 
J. E._ Edgerton, president, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Nathan B. Williams, associate counsel, National Association of 
Manufacturers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Conrad E. Spens, vice-president, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R.R., Chicago. 
Charles K. Foster, vice-president, American Radiator Co. 
E. E. White, president, E. E. White Coal Co., Glen White, W. Va. 
Charles E. Bockus, president, Clinchfield Coal Corporation. 
J. A. Campbell, president, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Daniel Willard, president, Baltimore & Ohio R.R., Baltimore. 
A. C. Bedford, president, Standard Oil Co. 
R. H. Aishton, president, American Railway Association. 
M. J. Gormley, chairman, Car Service Division, American Rail- 
way Association, Washington. 
cee B. Aitchison, commissioner, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 
John C. Roth, director, Bureau of Service, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington. 
H. Foster Bain, director, Bureau of Mines, Washington. 
Alexander Legge, president, International Harvester Co. 
Julius H. Barnes, president, U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
C. T. Starr and W. du B. Brookings, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
F. R. Wadleigh, Department of Commerce. 


Acting on the recommendations of Friday’s meeting the 
Chamber of Commerce called on national business associa- 
tions, local chambers of commerce and individual corpora- 
tions and firms in an attempt to equalize and expedite the 
distribution of coal and to prevent prices from soaring to 
undue levels. ; 

Full co-operation by all concerned, the Chamber declares, 
will relieve the federal and state governments of increasing 
regulatory legislation and will be welcomed by the adminis- 
tration as offering a promise that business itself will solve 
its problems without injection of government into its affairs. 

Industries throughout the United States are asked in a 
letter which is being sent out over the signature of Julius 
H. Barnes, president of the Chamber, to lend their assist- 
ance to the effort by performance of the following acts: 


Confining purchases of coal under present conditions as closely 
to current needs only as safety permits. 

Suspending accumulation of advance stocks of coal until the 
present emergency pressure on production is relieved. This par- 
ticularly applies to persons having low-priced contracts and who 
are therefore, under no price pressure to withhold immediate 

elivery. 

Unloading coal cars immediately and ane them to service. 

Promptly furnishing of material required for new railroad 
equipment or repairs. 

Local commercial organizations are asked to obtain local infor- 
mation as to the range of prices for various kinds and qualities of 
fuel for the guidance of the members of the local organizations 
and to hold conferences with local wholesale and retail coal 
handlers, enlisting them in the cause of fair trade margins. 


In his letter to industries, Julius Barnes, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, says: “It is 
obvious that the bituminous-coal problem is one solely of 
transportation, as the productive capacity of the mines is 
able to care for the current needs and at the same time 
quickly to rehabilitate stocks. The railways are able to 
handle current supplies, and any shortage is due to the in- 
ability of transportation to handle both problems of current 
supplies and re-establishment of stocks during the read- 
justment of the railway strike. This situation greatly dis- 
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turbs the normal readjustment of prices under the law of 
supply and demand.” 











Production is being held in check by the diminish- 
ing supply of cars and the congestion of loads. The 
surplus of empties on hand when the strike ended has 
dwindled to almost nothing and a shortage is now gen- 
eral. Car shortage usually enlivens the market, but 
so far this one has had little stimulating effect on 
prices. With the exception of the growing Midwest 
demand for domestic coal, caused by the approach of 
cool weather, bituminous coals weakened all along the 
line and Coal Age Index of spot bituminous prices de- 
clined to 412 on Sept. 18 from 427 last week. This 
represents an average mine price of $4.99 as compared 
with $5.17 the previous week. 

The lowering prices continue to hold back orders. 
Consumers, anticipating that the rail strike is about 
over, argue that with the roads functioning properly 
they should be able to pick and choose their replenish- 
ments at prices that are more attractive than at present. 
So, while the quality fuels still move easily much of 
the tonnage now produced is sold under strongly com- 
petitive conditions. Nevertheless there is a wide range 
in quotations and a strong undercurrent of belief that 
the market is due before long for a long sharp upturn. 


JAM OF LAKE COAL AT LOWER PORTS 


Priorities are taking most of the production. Ship- 
ments under Priorities 1 and 2 have eliminated free 
tonnage for general demand, particularly from those 
fields shipping to the Lakes. The pressure on Lake 
shippers has forced a jam of 12,000 loads at Erie ports 
awaiting dumping. Slow vessel movement, disability 
of machines and multitudes of pool classifications is 
responsible for the congestion, to offset which em- 
bargoes have been placed in several fields. These are 
only temporary, although they cause the priority ship- 
per to cast around in a hurry for another outlet, often 
at a cut price. 


Weekly Review 


The situation in the Northwest is improving. More 
coal is afloat and while Canadian, Lake Michigan and 
river points are obtaining more than their share, the 
upper docks are sure to benefit. The Northwestern 
buyers’ strike shows signs of weakening. The Great 
Northern R.R. has just purchased 500,000 tons of Lake 
and rail coal, setting an example which it is hoped 
others will follow, so that the docks can cover on 
seasonal commitments while there is yet time. It is. 
not anticipated that to exceed 50 per cent of the require- 
ments on Lake Superior will be moved up the Lakes. 

Heavy arrivals of British coals have congested the 
Atlantic seaports. Demurrage costs are large and it 
is evident that few new orders will now be placed. 
Southern coals via water are plentiful, especially since 
a N. & W. embargo on west-bound movement makes 
mandatory larger shipments to Hampton Roads. 

Anthracite has commenced to move in good volume. 
Production is not expected to reach normal before Oct. 1 
at the earliest, but mines are seeking to reach maximum 
work time as soon as possible. The resumption has 
drawn many cars from the soft-coal fields, where they 
had been used during the strike. But few prices have 
been announced although all sorts of independent quo- 
tations are rumored, ranging from 50c. above old com- 
pany schedules up to $14 for the family sizes. Half 
of the companies have announced circular prices approx- 
imating their old schedules and absorbing the Penn- 
sylvania State Tax. No settled policy of distribution 
has as yet been made. The entire movement so far has 
been eastward and no coal has been sent to the Lakes. 


BITUMINOUS 
Production of bituminous coal during the week ended 
Sept. 16 may reach 9,500,000 net tons, according to the 
Geological Survey, based on statistics at hand when the 


report was issued. 
“Final returns on soft-coal production in the week ended 

































































































































































































































































| 7X | ‘ ; 
ooh | S / ae a Estimates of Production 
1 4 
1920 1920 4 |b an I | (Net tons) 
N | y N a YON. 
BN oY Sy ‘| In| 
NN 92) VAX / \ q q / / N| BITUMINOUS 
ans 4 2am ZEN AST ttt th Week ended: 1921 1922 
£'VoaA/ | 22 AT | LA ty VIL N I Aug. 26(b).......... 7,753,000 6,736,000 
e NN) LEA NY lidhe bar Wey | Sept. 2(b).......... 7,606,000 9,359, 
+144 44 a ASS 7 +} + Sept. 9(a)........: 7,083,000 8,756,000 
= Wot SV] | LIA. Wie \ \l deer Daily average.......  _ 1,336,000 1,652,000 
‘4 WL NAR LI ant ATW NM ) Le | | Calendar year. .. 269,836,000 241,676,000 
212 ——< me 4 4 192h- 1S qi 5 Daily av. cal. yr.. 1,273,000 1,336,000 
1 i 
= TH is ANTHRACITE 
ame (2 oN pe Eee eee 1,893,000 36,000 
AATERINGE DAY PROONCTION OF Joga | Vial y ee 800,000 38/000 
as BITUMINOUS COAL a> / . = t Sept. 9(a).......... 1,483,000 53,000 
FROM WEEKLY REPORTS OF GEILOGICAL SURVEY LU N71 Fs Calendar year....... 64,285,000 22,255,000 
Lat 
06 COKE 
Sept. 2(b).......... 58,000 138,000 
04 Sept. 9(a).......... 60,000 139,000 
Calendar year....... 3,900,000 4,368,000 
ision. i t report. 
02 Aya y= wg Tog SUNS OH GLMOT SPUN QUNO ROO ETE DEH SANDS (a) Subject to revision. (6) Revised from last repo 
Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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Sept. 9 show 8,756,000 tons, which, although less in the 
aggregate than for the week before, was at a higher daily 
rate, the holiday (Labor Day) considered,” says the Survey. 
“For last week (Sept. 11-16) the output of bituminous coal 
is not expected to exceed 9,500,000 tons. Over the three- 
weeks period following general resumption of mining under 
the Cleveland agreement production has been at a rate less 
than 9,500,000 tons a week.” 


LAKE LOADINGS Pass 1,000,000-Ton MARK 


Priority movement to the Lakes has increased rapidly 
in the last few weeks. Dumpings were 1,058,806 net tons 
during the week ended Sept. 18—1,020,680 tons cargo and 
38,126 tons vessel fuel. The season’s movement is now 
7,453,827 tons, as compared with 17,669,670 tons last year. 

Tidewater dumpings at Hampton Roads increased to 
341,558 net tons during the week ended Sept. 14 from 
315,628 tons in the preceding week. The C. & O. piers 
showed a decline, the others a substantial increase. Accu- 
mulations) at the piers are growing as the railroads are 
able to make quicker deliveries. New England is taking 
the bulk of the tonnage dumped, although the surfeited 
condition of that market is making it increasingly difficult 





to place spot coal. 
TIDEWATER SHIPMENTS FOR AUGUST, 1922 
(In thousands of net tons) 
: New Phila- Balti- Hampton Charles- August Jun 
Destination York delphia more Roads ton Total Total 
Coastwise to New 
England......... 40 4 5 711 1 761 710 
Exporte........... 1 1 ¥3 57 3 62 80 
"SR  S 101 6 6 140 4 257 255 
Inside capes........ ay 39 42 86 ’ 167 166 
Other tonnage...... 122 Af 445 6 573 626 
Total, August... 264 50 53 1,439 14 1,820 1,837 
Total, July...... 215 53 24 1,484 ee en Se x Sie 


Tidewater business has been affected greatly by the strike, 
chiefly through the curtailment of exports. The total of 
18,988,000 net tons dumped during the first eight months 
of 1922 was a third less than the average during the three 
years preceding. The principal factor in the decline was 
a drop in exports to 1,292,000 tons. During the correspond- 
ing period in 1920 and 1921 13,043,000 and 8,732,000 tons, 
respectively, were exported overseas. Dumpings for bunkers 
also decreased sharply to 3,171,000 tons, which was little 
more than half the 1921 figure. Waterborne shipments to 
New England were greater than in any of the three years 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentages of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, as reported 
by the U. S. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report. 















































































































































































































































Six Months Jan. i to April 3 to Week 
July to Dec. Apr. 1, 1922 Sept. 2, 1922 Ended 
1921 nclusive nclusive Sept. 2, 1922 
se MUM oak es Fe bites 45.6 55.7 Geiss 
Non-Union 
ee ree 63.5 64.6 (a) (a) 
Somerset County.......... 5515 74.9 46.6 46.7 
Panhandle, W. Va.......... 55.3 51.3 46.7 60.8 
Westmoreland............ 54.9 58.8 84.1 84.6 
Li SP ae Rs 59.9 71.8 51.1 
Oe Se ae es 54.8 37.5 17.4 
Hazard..... 51,7 58.4 45.6 12.2 
Pocahontas............... 49.8 60.0 67.5 56.4 
Ya 2 eee 63.7 70.5 54.5 
Lic, RES Ree 47.6 61.1 56.2 28.1 
Cumberland-Piedmont.... . 46.6 50.6 19.6 33.4 
Winding/Gulf............. 45.7 64.3 59.2 37.0 
Kenova-Thacker.......... 38.2 54.3 70.1 61.7 
N. B. Kentucky........... 32.9 47.7 45.4 25.2 
New Rivers...) 0..0.4.....:.. $2443 37.9 31.2 38.5 
Union 
2) Se Se 63.9 59.6 16.1 42.6 
BOWES. tu bes ee ti ish ss te tae 78.4 eR. 97.1 
Ghio, Hastert... 4.35..5.6.3. 5286 46.6 4.8 47.7 
i, SR a ae ae © 50.7 66.8 6.0 53.8 
Illinois. .... : 44.8 54.5 2.8 62.8 
ee eae ee. eee 42.0 54.9 19.9 84.5 
pe er eee, ere 41.4 53.8 (a) (a) 
Pittehurgh?.'...i.5.1.... *442 39.8 (a) (a) 
Central Pennsylvania...... 39.1 50.2 16.5 72.7 
PSWOUR. .5. 5.60%... RR OOOED 44.0 8.6 41.8 
Western Kentucky......... 32.5 37.7 60.2 45.7 
Pittsburgh*...... 30.4 31.9 (a) (a) 
p Oe ee Ree 26.0 13.0 7.5 19.5 
Ohio, southern 22.9 24.3 4.1 49.4 
* Rail and river mines combined. 
+ Rail mines. : 
t Union in 1921, non-unionin 1922. 
(a) No report. 
650 
600 B q 
# 550 
c == ‘A 
12 500 nseoy ATTEN At a1 
+ 450 , MP. f ch 
© “li V 7 \ 
Zz 400 7 
ETT 1920/7 
S 3504 {a y 
’ ace 
300H+-yg2r}4 ANA Sh 
% 250} 4A ALUM J; 
§ 200: A-192e : LULL 
8 150 BITUMINOUS COAL DUMPED 
E 100 a 
50 HAMPTON ROADS| | | 
0 _, BY WEEKS | 
521962 9623291625306 B24 NBS 1 8522296 BS WMH 14 2128 5 21962 9K OWT Me 
Jan ole-Feb.ple- Marr: ole Apr ->ke May ale- June ab July-rhe Aug. ole Sept ole Oct ole-Nov.-rleDec am 























Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F’. O. B. Mines 


Market Aug.21, Sept.5 Sept.11, Sept. 18, 
2 2 1922+ 









Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1922 192 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus... $6.10 $6.10 $6.40 $6.00@$6.50 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 6.00 5.50 5.75 5.50@ 6.00 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus.... 5.90 5.35 5.65 65.25@ 6.765 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 6.85 6.40 6.10 5.00@ 7.50 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 6.25 6.25 6.00 4.75@ 7.00 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 5.75 5.60 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 5.50 4.75 5.50 5.00@ 6.00 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 5.15 4.40 5.50 5.00@ 6.00 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 8.70 9.00 8.35 7.90@ 8.25 
Clearfield mine run...... Boston...... 7.60 5.00 5.00 4.00@ 4.75 
Cambria mine run....... oston...... 75 6.00 5.50 4.50@ 6.00 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... 8.00 5.25 5.10 4.50@ 5.265 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York ne want ee ued 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. Baltimore... eed ie Ae 5.25@ 5.75 
Pool 9 (Super.Low Vol.).. New York... 8.00 5.75 5. 25 1 5.00 
Poo! 9 (Super.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 8.25 5.85 5.60 -50@ 5.75 
Pool 9 (Super.Low Vol.).. Baltimore... . ~.. 6.25: 6.10 5.00@ 3.86 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol).. New York... 7.50 5.35 4.80 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 8.00 5.60 5.30 56.00@ 5.25 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 7.75 5.85 5.75 4.75@ 5.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 6.50 5.10 4.35 4.00@ 4.25 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 7.75 5.10 4.85 4.75@ 5.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore... 7.75 5.35 4.85 4.25@ 4.50 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... .... 5.15 5.15 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and Bf} Philadelphia. 6.60 4.75 4.60 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 7.50 5.25 4.60 4.50@ 4.75 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.) Pittsburgh... .... wee. ©4.65  =4.50@ 4.75 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 6.40 5.85 6.40 65.50@ 6.00 
Kanawha mine run.. . Columbus 6.25 5.60 6.00 §.25@ 5.75 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 6.00 5.35 5.75 6.00@ 5.65 
W. Va. Splint lump....... Cincinnati... 5.35 5.35 7.00 6.75@ 7.00 
W. Va. Gas lump........ Cincinnati... 5.35 5.35 7.00  6.75@ 7.00 
W. Va. minerun......... Cincinnati... 5.50 5.35 5.65 5.00@ 5.75 
W. Va. screenings . Cincinnati... 5.10 4.85 5.40 6.00@ 5.50 
Hocking lump..........- Columbus.... 6.65 .6.25 6.25 65.50@ 6.00 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 6.25 5.25 5.65 4.75@ 5.50 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 5.75 5.25 5.40 6.00@ 5.50 
Pitts. No. 8lump..... . Cleveland... 6.10 5.50 5.75 4.75@ 5.00 
Pitts. No. 8minerun..... Cleveland.... 6.10 5.25 5.10 4.50@ 4.76 





Market Aug.21, Sept.5, Sept.11, Sept. 18, 
Quoted 1922 1922 922 922+ 
Pits, Ke 8screenings.... Cleveland.... $6.10 $5.25 $5.10 $4.50@$4.76 
west 

Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... cece J.Ge 3.40) Sea ane 
Franklin, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... a a 4.65 4.75 4. 5.00 
Franklin, Ill. screenings.... Chicago...... Pie 4.25 4.40 4. 4.50 
Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... wen 4.95 4.95 4.90@ 5.25 
Central, Il]. mine run..... Chicago..... om 430" be pee 4. 
Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... see a 4.30 4.30 3.50@ 3.76 
Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... ied 5.25 5.25 5.00@ 5.50 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... .... 4.85 4.85 4.65@ 5.00 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... weee~ 4.75 4.60) «4.50@ 4.75 
Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... sy §. 1065.70 Ho 4 5.25 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chieago..... Sees 4.65 4.65 4.50@ 4.75 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... icc. *./e eee He 4.50 
Standard lump........... St. Louis... .... 64.65 «4.65 4.25@ §.25 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis.. .... 3.90 2.85 3.75@ 4.00 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis. net 3.75 3.35 2.75@ 3.00 
West Ky. lump.......... Louisville 6.00 4.25 4.75 4.50@ 5.00 
West Ky. mine run...... uisville 6.00 4.25 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
West Ky. screenings..... Louisville 6.00 4.25 4.00 3.75@ 4.25 
West Ky. lump.......... Chicago..... 6.00 4.25 4.25 3.5 5.00 
West Ky. mine run...... Chicago . 6.00 4.25 4.25 3.50@ 5.00 

South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham.. 4.25 4.75 3.95 8.45 
= —_ race eV ahce a re eo : 2 — 

i m (w: ....++ Birmingham.. e A ; 8. 
SE. Ky. lump. ....- Chicago..... 6.15 4.25 4.25 3.50@ 5.00 
8. E. Ky. mine run Chicago... 6.00 4.25 4.25 ne 5.00 
S. E. Ky. lump.......... Louisville 5.90 5.00 6.25 5.7 7.50 
8. E. Ky. mine run Louisville 5.75 5.00 5.65 5.25@ 6.00 
S. E. Ky. screenings Louisville 5.65 4.90 5.25 5§.00@ 6.00 
8. E. Ky. lump.......... Cincinnati 5.90 5.50 7.00 6.50@ 7.25 
S. E. Ky. mine run.... Cincinnati 5.75 5.25” 5.50 5.00@ 5.765 
8. EF. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati 5.10 4.85 5.40 5 oo 5.50 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City. scent, Geer 6700.48) 6.50 

ansag mine run........ Kansas City 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City 2.60 2.75 2,00@ 3.26 

*Gross tons, f.0.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. re RTE 

+Advances over previous week shown in_ heavy type, declines in italics. 


NOTE—Smokeless priees now include New River and Pocahontas. 
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Coal Age Index 412, Week of Sept. 18, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period $4.99. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to the 
tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus obtained 
was compared with the average for the twelve months ended 
June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report on 
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“Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by the G 
Survey and the War Industries Board. (Pittsburgh Deecal 
prices not included in figures for last week.) 


Car Loadings and Surplusages 


Cars loaded: All Cars Coal Cars 
Wee S WIR A ee. 931,598 149,487 
Previous week. . eat omit Cosas Sieh Merten iat ieee 890,838 110,030 
Same week a year SEDER MENS NR Sees 831,288 154,586 

Surplus cars: 

BNR is 650 noise kp a aN cs <a ned s S04 %s : 70,455 54,566 
SNMTEE NMEE id coc wis 5 od ters id ews 4 oN Sgro ne a ok Oe 120,961 96,405 
NINN a i655 cpg. .% wef sa lec deo acto one 246,740 130, 596 


preceding because of the necessity for replacing all-rail] 
shipments which were shut off by the strike. 


CUMULATIVE TIDEWATER SHIPMENTS, JANUARY TO AUGUST, 





1919-1922 
(In net tons) 

Destination 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Coastwise to New England.... 5,513,000 6,872,000 5,246,000 7,310,000 
See ae ,535,000 13,043,000 8,732,000 1,292,000 
Bunker i 4,509,000 ,687,000 »252,000 3,171,000 
Inside capes. . 2,341,000 2,151,000 2,071,000 1,980,000 
Other tonnage. . <<, 992° 000 5, 754, 000 4, 798, 000 5,235,000 

1 ee ee 23,890,000 33,507,000 27,099,000 18,988,000 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal started promptly after the ratifi- 
cation of the wage agreement on Saturday, Sept. 9. Work 
was resumed the following Monday and the loadings— 
1,783 cars—while not large, are encouraging evidence of 
the operators’ determination to lose no time in filling the 
gap caused by the strike. In the last week of the strike 
53,000 net tons was loaded, principally steam sizes dredged 
from the rivers. 

Consumers are not yet clamoring for coal but with the 
first cool weather the distribution problem will be a difficult 
one. Small lots only, of course, will be doled out for many 
weeks to come. Not much substitute fuel has been pur- 
chased, as the feeling prevails that bituminous coal can be 
had quickly if needed. 


COKE 


Production of beehive coke was 139,000 net tons during 
the week ended Sept. 9, practically unchanged from the 
preceding week. Connellsville prices are unchanged, offer- 
ings are very light and the takers of merchant coke are 
largely miscellaneous users. Furnaces are only ocasionally 
in the market because of the prevailing high prices and 
variety of grades offered. 





mt SHIPMENTS OF SOFT COAI. FROM PRODUCING DISTRICTS 


Net tons, assuming 50 tons to the car, based upon records of cars loaded, pan seneree’ by the railroads to the American Railway Association and as published by the 
eological Survey 




















Sgn —————_ Week Ended Average Daily, Week Ended - Days 
District July 22 yaks 29 Aug. 12 Aug. 19 Aug. 26 Sept. 2 Sept. 9 Sept. 11 Sept. 12 Sept. 13 
Central Pennsylvania a................ 136,350 154,950 176,300 32,467 75,958 141,225 ry 250 157,400 156,150 153,000 
Western Pa., inclu Freeport b 132,800 149,700 155,950 26,341 39,325 61,292 0,000 115,900 117,900 118,000 
Greensbur ‘Westmoreland c 178,400 205,750 212,500 32,417 39,425 44,225 46, 192 55,150 50,150 45,500 
Conn le & Semmendit-Dhaperciale a. 248,050 315,450 340,450 57,141 58,742 59,750 60, 800 67,200 63,050 68,750 
South Tork and Windbere............. 18,700 23,400 26,700 4,567 8,042 14, 842 14,633 18,700 19,250 16,750 
Total Pennsylvania. . 714,300 849,250 911,900 152,933 221,492 321,334 340,875 414,350 406,500 402,000 
eorges Creek, Upper. Potomac and 
Cumberland-Piedmont f............. 56,250 56,750 80,400 13,508 14,883 15,017 10,700 14,000 10,650 13,000 
Fairmont & W. Va. Panhandle g h 118,500 99,900 124,100 31,584 87,191 100,383 98,034 139,000 125,400 120,650 
oe er aa eee 29,300 34,850 57,950 9,950 8,858 217 7,092 4,350 5,400 6,650 
Kanawha and Coal Riverj............. 64,150 60.959 82,250 13,867 18,092 20,750 13,975 31,400 16,350 20,000 
OSS ES ee ee eee 134,000 117,100 203,200 29,733 27,225 26,708 27,100 28,600 32,100 24,000 
New River (C. & O. New River Div.) 1... 115,400 91,600 123,800 x 9,367 18,642 17,558. 21,050 ,800 14,000 
Winding Gulf (Virginian) m............ 91,350 89,750 56,400 15,500 17,383 825 14,683 32,150 15, 14,500 
Pocahontas and Tug River............. 281,900 358,900 426,550 67,183 71,067 67,583 49,408 61,350 59,750 45,100 
ee ai ee oe ee 101, 300 110, 100 144, 150 27,442 27,400 26, 308 22; 675 37, 950 19,800 7,650 
Total West Virginia and Maryland... . 962,150 1,019,900 1,298,800 231,675 291,466 300,433 261,225 369,850 301,250 265,550 
Eastern Kentucky n................... 259,500 284,600 358,95 38,975 e 51,467 50,875 78,900 37,300 58,000 
Western Seutecky oO. ee oe 351,150 286,300 329,400 53,508 42,975 32,825 43,900 31,350 8,700 
SR SE Ss ee 69,750 61,750 85,850 } 16,800 14,492 13,567 21,600 14,900 5 
Clinch Valle and 8S. W. es . 117,650 115,000 130,300 23,650 22,475 21,433 21,792 32,800 ,500 18,700 
ae and Georgia. . : pce 294,450 310,850 328,900 54,575 42 44,166 44,833 62,000 59,050 56, 
Se EE Oe Se a ae 98,100 105,100 115,050 28,750 94,408 115,508 109,350 144,950 124,850 110,000 
Padienaciltinois Ut Se ae ee ea TO eee 11,150 10,500 11,850 1 79,308 330,00 275,208 411,350 337,400 310,000 
Iowa, Mo., Kans., Okl4., Ark., & Tex. r 85,950 89,450 80,250 14,883 19,675 51,508 60,850 f 78,700 86,000 
_ | See re 71,500 900 197,450 34,493 34,525 29,167 24,375 33,850 30,650 30,000 
Py re ee eee 94,000 38,700 41,200 : 034 7,22 9,683 10,950 9,70 9,500 
OES Se eee eee 79,950 89,000 101,500 17,567 16,783 16,458 16,150 24,000 17,850 16,400 
Wyoming, Montana and North Dakota.. 17,000 15,350 19,450 33,07 10,584 40,151 39,792 53,700 49,600 43,900 
I no oan ns bon twats ees 21,250 23,300 22,850 1950 708 3,983 4,200 8,000 7,900 5,400 
NE i ii cis scien ere wate ame SE 0 1,475 3,892 3,592 4,800 4,050 5,100 
Grand total, bituminous shipped...... 3,347,850 3,483,950 4,033,700 680,175 980,566 1,394,200 1,309,192 1,796,700 1,536,550 1,453,800 


“ For notes giving grouping of railroad divisions corresponding to producing districts, see page 147, Coal Age, July 27,1922” 
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British Prices Soften as 
American Buyers Withdraw 


French Market Improves as Result of 
Diversion of British Coal to America, 
but Wages Are Still Vexing Issue— 
Labor Unrest Upsets German Trade. 


British shippers feel the slump 
caused by the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can buyers. Prices have dropped to 
a point where they are attracting 
new business from the Continent and 
South America. An attempt is to be 
made to effect a further reduction in 
British rail freights. 

The French market has improved 
materially. Emergency business in 
America, secured by Great Britain, 
diverted much tonnage that had been 
entering France to the detriment of 
home fuels and mines have been able 
to clear their heavy pit-head stocks. 
The wage controversy still continues 
and has resulted in an ultimatum by 
the owners, announcing a cut in pay 
as the last resort. 

Germany is in the throes of labor 
shortage and unrest. Production is 
not ample for her own needs and 
imported coal is flooding in, further 
depreciating the value of the mark. 





Declining British Prices Attract More 
Continental Buyers 


Special Correspondence. 


British shippers are very active in 
filling all orders for the United States. 
This movement continues around 200,- 
000 tons weekly. New business from 
this source is falling off rapidly, but 

rices have receded, attracting more 
uyers from the Continent and South 
America. Germany is seeking a heavy 
tonnage but shippers are cautious in 
accepting these orders because of Ger- 
many’s unstable financial condition. 
Production during the week ended 
Sept. 2 was 5,204,000 gross tons, ac- 


cording to a cable to Coal Age, close 
to the record for the year. 

The recent increases in the retail 
prices of household coal have led to 
much speculation as to the causes that 
prompted them. What has happened 
is this: Recent developments have led 
to an increase in demand for certain 
varieties of house coal produced at cer- 
tain mines. The inevitable effect of 
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the Mining Association of Great Brit- 
ain with a view to obtaining a further 
reduction on the rates for the carry- 
ing of coal. These, under the agrée- 
ment which took effect at the beginning 
of the month, are 60 per cent above 
pre-war level with the addition of a 
2d. flat rate. It is the prevailing opin- 
ion in all branches of the coal trade 
that these rates should be reduced to 
50 per cent and the flat rate abolished 
altogether. 

It is understood that the subject will 
be reopened at the Railway Clearing 
House late this month. 





July Exports, by Customs Districts 


————Gross Tons——_————.. 
Anthracite Bituminous Coke 





an increased demand is the same in the _ Customs Districts 
coal trade as in every other industry Mogenchanetts soft gsea 560 
for producing or manufacturing com- Rochester......__ ; | A} Sey 
modities—there is a tendency for prices Buffalo.... 9,478 58,749 2,778 
. New York. Loe 206 613 
to rise. New Orleans... 89 200 ‘1,735 
It is no longer a case of disposing SanAntonio...... 86 . gee 
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caused profound disappointment. 

Overtime may do something to help 
matters, but it is by no means a satis- 
factory substitute for the third shift. 
It is all the more regrettable at a time 
when unemployment is so prevalent, 
for the additional “turn” would have 
absorbed an amount of extra labor. 

As far as the collieries are con- 
cerned, the continuance of the two- 
shift system must tend to congest traf- 
fic, check output, and from time to 
time hold up operations. 

The Mining Association has issued 
a statement pointing out that the Scot- 
tish coal trade is entirely unaffected 
by the reductions recently conceded by 
the Scottish railways to the represen- 
tatives of the F.B.I. Except in respect 
to coal for shipment and for ironworks, 
the rates remain at the maximum at- 
tained in September, 1920, 100 per 
cent of the pre-war rate, plus 6d. per 
ton flat rate. The representatives of 
the Scottish coal owners met the Scot- 
tish railway managers recently to 
press for a substantial reduction. 

The English and Welsh railway com- 
panies are again to be approached by 
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Outlook Improves at Hampton Roads 


The situation was without much 
change last week, some slight improve- 
ment in coal movement being noted. A 
better supply of coal was on hand at the 
piers, while a slight increase in dump- 
ings took place during the week. 

The market was somewhat easier, 
with prospect of increased movement on 
the three roads serving the port. The 
downward tendency in prices on the 
spot market continued, reaching as low 
as $8 during the week. 

Some prospect of a revival of export 
business was seen. One cargo of 9,595 
tons moved to the Canal Zone. All 
ships were being bunkered with fair 
regularity, none of the piers experienc- 
ing difficulty in serving the trade. Delay 
in service was being steadily diminished. 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


Sept.7 Sept. 14 
N. & W. — Lamberts sar” ; 


Cars on hand ........... 2 1,354 
yu See 82,335 73,663 
Tons dumped ......... 143,785 171,837 
Tovnege waiting ....... 119,950 71,050 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
CBSE GUO 6 vccbncie's 1,064 1,193 
TUMe: Gre ag. o.0-0 0:00 61,650 69,400 
Tons dumped .......... 70,665 85,965 
Tonnage waiting ...... 59,015 54,150 
. & O. Piers, Newport News: 

Care On TOR” «66 o.<%'s cae 472 539 
TOR GTN oo Se ccc v's 23,000 28,000 
Tons dumped ......... 67,361 47,161 

76,000 


Tonnage waiting ....... 7,520 


French Market Improves; Miners’ Wage 
Cut Is Imminent 
Special Correspondence. 

The present selling activity of the 
Nord and Pas-de-Calais collieries re- 
mains satisfactory; house and indus- 
trial coals are in good demand, and 
pit-stocks are being further reduced. 

report from Rouen states that 
British coal arrivals in that port dur- 
ing August did not exceed a daily aver- 
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age of about 10,000 tons. They 
amounted to 426,000 tons in July. This 
seems to substantiate the assumption 
of a set-back in British competition. 

German coal deliveries on reparation 
account have also been reduced, due at 
first to a strike of the Rhine bargemen 
and, subsequently, to a political move 
of Germany. This has been of some 
help to French coal mines. If the Ger- 
man plan had affected only her raw 
coal deliveries, it would not have been 
so objectionable, but it aimed espe- 
cially at: depriving French blast-fur- 
naces in the East and in Lorraine of 
their coke supplies at a time when the 
iron market is just showing a_ better 
tendency. It is to be hoped that, in 
consequence of strong representations 
from the French government, the sit- 
uation will soon become more normal 
again. 

The representatives of the owners 
and miners of the Nord and Pas-de- 
Calais collieries met at Douai late in 
August. The owners declared that the 
reduction in rates proposed by the 
French Railroad Board were _ insuffi- 
cient and that besides they were offset 
by similar reductions on Sarre coals, 
which would thus continue to compete 
on the Paris market. 

The miners questioned the statement 
that the decrease of individual output 
was due to the introduction of the 
present working time. Finally, the 
owners’ representatives, after having 
ascertained that no understanding with 
the men’s delegates was possible, de- 
clared that if on Oct. 15 no other rem- 
edy had been found, they would be 
compelled to reduce the present rates 
of wages. The miners’ delegates pro- 
tested and the conference broke off. 





Germany Must Check Flood of Import 
Coal by Working Longer Shifts 
Special Correspondence 

The coal situation in Germany - has 
again become one of the chief topics 
of the day. Complaints are raised in 
all public and engineering meetings 
and the press, reminiscent of the great 
stringency in 1919. It is being pointed 
out that the reports coming from the 
coal districts show a steady decline in 
production, beginning with April, while 
imports are rising at an alarming rate. 

Imported coal is mostly used in the 
shipping trade, which is growing stead- 
ily. Only a small tonnage, however, 
penetrates further inland, and an anal- 
ysis of the situation shows little ade- 
quate foundation for alarm. 

If imports have increased, it is 
largely due to the fact that they have 
been facilitated in every way. The 
coal tax, which on domestic coal is 40 
per cent, has been abolished in the case 
of imported coal, thus bringing the 
price of the latter down to the Ger- 
man home market level. The loud and 
clamorous discussion of the coal situa- 
tion is nothing more than a systematic 
propaganda. It draws its chief argu- 
ments from the decline of the daily 
output since March. The propaganda 
started early in April rt has since 
then been put more and more promi- 
nently before the public. 

For the decline in the Ruhr district 
several reasons are given. Vacations 
granted to miners are mostly taken 
during the summer, and numerous min- 
ers leave during the building season to 
take billets in the building trade. A 
large part of the increase of the force 
engaged in mining was drawn from 
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this trade. Builders, anxious to draw 
trained hands back to their trade 
wherever they can get them, offer 
tempting wages, and miners are quick 
to exchange their strenuous work for 
occupation in the open. Building work 
terminates early in the fall, and the 
workmen as a rule go back to their 
previous vocation. Such fluctuations 
between the building trade and mining 
used to be customary in pre-war times, 
and had to be expected at the revival 
of building operations. 

The June output was the lowest for 
some considerable time past. 


GERMAN PRODUCTION IN JUNE 


Kinds Metric Tons 
PRB OUINE: 5c ons ow co ss capes nis 9,037,905 
EE ESET ee Paes + ea 10,486,949 
J) Ss ee te oe eine 2,378,478 
Bituminous briquets...............-. 72,322 
Sea 2,412,317 

District 
EES Eg eee ne eer eer Aner 6,797,703 
ee et ere oe 979,890 
Se ee he ene 438,641 
MINDEN ikks0 uk bindisns bok © 442,910 
SOS nob Se paid en sas nn wee 315,896 


MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL IN GERMANY 


BE a ee eee ee 12,055,000 
SS ESET TEE Eee Ce re 11,456,242 
oe epee I ee See ere High hd 
eres ew teens oes ae eae 289, 
| BRR SB Beat Rye RAE ae SS oe 11,771,772 
NS le See ee eee ee ,037,9 


The drop in the June output was 
caused by the decline in Ruhr produc- 
tion, which has formed one of the chief 
topics during recent months, and the 
detachment of Polish Upper Silesia, 
which*for the first time finds expres- 
sion in the June returns. The 979,000 
tons quoted still contains a consider- 
able part of coal mined in Polish ter- 
ritory. The German production should 
have been listed at only 610,000 tons. 

There is no doubt that since the de- 
tachment of Polish Upper Silesia, Ger- 
many has entered into a new era with 
regard to her coal supply. From a 
country with a decided surplus of coal 
she has become a coal-importing coun- 
try. Her surplus was over 34,000,000 
tons per year in pre-war times, while 
the shortage existing now is estimated 
at 39,000,000 tons. 

Imports in June reached 790,000 
tons, which is much lower than the fig- 
ures rumored in trade circles. Of these 
imports the lion’s share falls to Great 
Britain, which supplied in June 638,000 
tons, according ‘to German statistics. 

The only way out of the difficulty 
consists in a systematic extension of 
working time, for which there is at 
present little chance, in view of the 
miners’ attitude. This question played 
a prominent part in the recent nego- 
tiations for the adjustment of the coal 
tribute, and it was held against the 
German emissaries that work time in 
German mines is the shortest in all 
Europe and in its extension lay the 
relief desired. 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


ITaLy — The price of Cardiff steam 
first is now 40s., according to a cable 
to Coal Age. Last week’s figure was 
42s. 3d. 

A note from Milan says that Italy is 
feeling the indirect effect of the Ameri- 
can demand for English coal. The tone 
of the market is strong and advancing. 
Later advices’ show that this has stim- 
ulated a better inquiry. 

GERMANY—Production of coal in the 
Ruhr region during the week ended 
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Sept. 3 was 1,729,000 metric tong 
according to a cable to Coal Age, as 
compared with 1,819,000 tons in the 
preceding week. 

SWEDEN — According to a message 
from Gothenburg, coal exports from 
Spitsbergen to Sweden this year, be- 
ginning with July, will be directed to 
Gothenburg instead of Narvik. The 
transport will be effected by Nor- 
wegian and German ships, which stil] 
charge considerably lower freight rates 
than Swedish vessels. 


BELGIUM—The coal market shows 
signs of greater activity, even in the 
industrial section. The enormous 
stocks of coal in Belgium have been 
considerably reduced, owing to the long 
strike in the United States. Competi- 
tion on the part of Great Britain is no 
longer felt so much on the Belgian 
market. The coke market has also im- 
proved as a result of consignments to 
France and Luxemburg. 

Coal output in July was 1,669,290 
tons, and stocks at the end of the month 
were 1,244,700 tons, a slight decline as 
compared with June 30. Coke furnaces 
produced 227,590 tons, the highest fig- 
ure attained this year and nearly double 
the output for the corresponding month 
of 1921. 

InpIA—The coal market is dull and 
rates are declining. Prices are: 
Bengal Ist., Rs. 30; Bengal good second, 
Rs. 27; British, Rs. 38; African, Rs. 26. 

NEw SouTH WALES — Coal shipped 
from Newcastle outside the state dur- 
ing June amounted to 347,273 tons, 
as compared with 362,012 tons in June, 
1921. 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
Sept. 9 Sept. 16T 
$8 . 50@$9 .00 
Pool 11, Philadelphia. . eo 4 8.75 8.00@ 8.76 


Pool 10, New York.... 9.00@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.50 
Pool 11, New York.... 8.50@ 8.75 7.75@ 8.00 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads.. 8.50@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.25 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp.Rds. 8.50@ 8.75 00@ 8.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.... 8.50@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.25 


BUNKERS 


Pool 10, Philadelphia. .$9.50@10.00 $8.75@$9.25 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 8.75@ 9.25 8.25@ 9.00 
Pool 10, New York.... 9.25@ 9.60 8.25@ 8.76 
Pool 11, New York.... 8.75@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.265 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds.... 8.50@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.... 8.50@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.25 
Welsh, Gibraltar... ... 40s. 6d. f.o.b. 40s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 57s. 6d. f.o.b. 57s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 43s. f.0.b. 50s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.0.b. 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 42s. t.i.b 42s. t.i-b. 
Welsh, Algiers........ 38s. f.o.b. 41s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 65s. f.o. 65s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Bahia......... 65s. f.0.b 65s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Madeira....... 3s. f.a.s. 45s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe. 4\s. f.a.s. 43s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... 44s. 6d.f.o.b. 42s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas 41s. f.a.s. 43s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Naples........ 42s. f.0.b. 42s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rosario........ 52s. 6d. f.o.b. 52s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Singapore...... 52s. 6d. t.i.b. 52s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Constantinople. 50s. f.o.b. 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, St. Michaels.... 50s. t.i.b. 50s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Alexandria..... 43s. f.o.b. 43s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Port Said...... 49s.f.o.b. ‘is. 6d. f.o.b. 
i ee ae 40s. f.o.b. 
pf SS ee 0 eee ery 50s. ti.b 
woe Vg US Sy ere 46s. 6d. f.ob 
CO a eee 46s. f.a.s 
Welsh, Montevideo.... .......... 50s. f.o.b 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: Sept. 9 Sept. 16T 
Admiralty, large....... 29s. 278. 6d. 
Steam, smalls......... 19s. 18s. @ 19s. 

Newcastle: 

Best steams........... 24s. 6d. @25s. 248.@.248.6d. 
rare . 3s. 9d. 
Best bunkers..........2Is. 6d.@22s. 22s. 6d.@23s. 


tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 
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Spot Prices Sag as Demand 
Drops and Receipts Mount 


Consumer 
Offerings Will Produce Bargain Re- 


plenishment Prices—Car Shortage 
Handicaps Output—Market for Brit- 
ish Coal Hard Hit. 


Consumers are not taking more 
coal than they actually need for cur- 
rent use. Heavier receipts, coupled 
with the weaker demand, have low- 
ered spot prices still further. The 
weakness is attributed to the con- 
sumer’s belief that, with the rail 
trouble over, the volume of offerings 
will depress prices to a point where 
he may replenish his supply. The 
car shortage is proving more trouble- 
some, however, reducing production 
at the recently reopened mines and it 
is hard to see how prices can go much 
lower. The anthracite resumption 
has also taken away many cars that 
had been used in the soft coal indus- 
try during the strike. 

The market for British coal is 
hard hit and new business is scarce. 
Cargo receipts have been heavy and 
discharging is slow, resulting in 
heavy demurrage costs. 





NEW YORK 


The receipt of anthracite had its 
effect upon the situation. Buying was 
quiet throughout the week. Car supply 
is playing a prominent part in the 
situation. On the B. & O. and Penn- 
sylvania it was estimated that there 
was about a 50 per cent car supply 
while along the Shawmut and B. R. & P. 
complaints had to do with locomotive 
equipment. 

Southern coals came forward in good 
volume with quotations around $10.50, 
New York harbor. Considerable Brit- 
ish coal arrived here during the week. 
Railroads and public utilities continue 
to receive it but it was reported toward 
the end of the week that the enthusiasm 
was dying down and that orders were 
not being placed so freely. During the 
period, Sept. 7-14, 19 vessels arrived in 
this port with 114,601 tons. While most 
of it was on order there were some 
free cargoes which were offered to 
local houses around $8.25. Consumers 
were also offered Welsh anthracite at 
$14.80 per ton. 

There were 1,446 cars at the local 
piers on Sept. 15, considerable of which 
was on order. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


Still further gains are being made 
in the output of the Upper Potomac 
as men gradually drift back to work. 
All the cars needed are being *fur- 
nished, despite the shortage on other 
roads. Although there are a few mines 





Nurses Belief That Heavy 


in operation in the Georges Creek re- 
gion, most of the miners are still on 
strike. Some of the larger companies, 
however, are attempting to operate 
with varying degrees of success and 
a few companies have signed an agree- 
ment with the union. 





FAIRMONT 


Between a holiday at organized 
mines on Sept. 4 and a most acute 
shortage of equipment less coal was 
produced during the week ended Sept. 
9. There was a plentiful car supply 
on the day following the holiday but 
as soon as the accumulation had been 
absorbed, the supply dropped again 
and many mines were forced to close 
down for several days at a time. Mines 
having orders in preferential classes 
were given cars for the most part. 
Lake shipments were on a fairly large 
scale. As far as spot coal was con- 
cerned the price ranged $4.50@$5.25. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


_ Operators and miners alike are reap- 
ing a big harvest and production is 
steadily increasing throughout the en- 
tire union section. In Somerset County, 
where the operators refused to sign the 
agreement, production is somewhat cur- 
tailed owing to the inability to secure 
a sufficient number of men. 

A shortage of cars is already being 
felt and it is feared the pinch will 
seriously affect production before long. 
The reopening of the anthracite mines 
has already had the effect of taking cars 
from this field. 

During the strike, many new oper- 
ations in Clearfield and Cambria Coun- 
ties were prepared for production and 
are now in operation and the capacity 
of the railroads entering these fields 
is taxed almost to the limit. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Car supply more than anything else 
is dominating the situation. The con- 
sumer having found the _ shippers 
anxious to accept orders, is now becom- 
ing somewhat anxious that deliveries 
have slowed down. 

There have been moderate receipts. 
The Pennsylvania continues to give the 
best service, but this road is also begin- 
ning to feel the transfer of many thou- 
sands of cars to the anthracite trade. 

Buyers in many instances are shying 
at making heavy commitments at pres- 
ent prices, fully believing that much 
lower figures are due. There has been 
a particular tendency for high-grade 
coals to become scarce, as the smaller 
consumer seems intent on buying the 
best now, after having put up with some 
very inferior fuel during the past few 
months. 

Some of the central city buildings 
who had shifted to bituminous coal on 
account of anthracite shortage have 
been bothered with smoke, and are now 
inclined to try out oil. For the present 


winter this will not worry shippers and 
many still express the opinion that the 
increasing cost of oil will eventually 
greatly offset all of its advantages. 
The end of the month will probably 
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see the last of the British receipts, as no 
new business has been placed. It is dif- 
ficult now to interest the larger consum- 
ers in this coal. 


BALTIMORE 

While nobody is laying in any ma- 
terial amount of soft coal for storage, 
this due both to the urging of pro- 
ducers and agents to allow as wide a 
distribution as possible and to the 
thought on the part of a number of 
consumers that they may get better 
prices later, demand is at present keep- 
ing well up with the receipts. This has 
a tendency to hold prices firm, except 
that there is a little wider distinction 
between classifications. 

The trade feels that the sweeping 
embargo placed by Eastern railroads on 
freight competing with coal will speed 
up the movement that has been delayed 
by other freight awheel and clear the 
way for the rush of anthracite ship- 
ments that must take place if the public 
is to be protected. 

Except for taking the English coals 
and some other substitutes, the usual 
burners of anthracite here have ignored 
the suggestion that they lay in stocks 
of soft coal. In many cases consumers 
who have taken British fuel report ex- 
cellent results. On the other hand, 
some who bought with the expectation 
of getting practically all lump, and who 
received instead a broken-up coal 
through frequent handlings, have com- 
plained to their dealers. 








West 





SALT LAKE CITY 


The agitation here against the recent 
increase in price has grown so severe 
that an official investigation may be 
made. There is even some talk of plac- 
ing mining under the control of the 
public utilities commission by special 
legislation. The Salt Lake Telegram 
has led the attack from the first, center- 
ing upon the retailers because they have 
an organization whereas the operators 
of the state have none. 

One company with mines in Wyoming 
has announced a reduction of $1, which 
brings its retail price back to $9. It is 
claimed that this coal is of an inferior 
grade, but its producers deny this. The 
agitation has hurt the retail business 
and customers are very hostile. The 
newspaper responsible for the trouble 
is trying to show that costs of operating 
are no higher than they were before 
the strike, if as high. 

Production continues satisfactory, ex- 
cept as far as the car supply hinders. 





KANSAS CITY 

An ample supply is being produced 
in the Southwestern states to care for 
all demands. Much to the surprise of 
a great many, the railroads are handling 
the coal in an expeditious manner. Very 
little steam coal is coming in from out- 
side fields. 

The prices for domestic coal are 
higher than last year, due to the low 
prices on steam grades that meet com- 
petition with fuel oil. The higher grade 
of domestic coming from Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, commonly known as semi- 
anthracite, is being quoted. $6@$8 f.o.b. 
mines and slack is going begging at $2. 
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East Gets Fresh-Mined Coal 
Soon After Resumption 


No Lake Tonnage Shipped—Western 
Markets Not Likely to Receive Any 
for a While—Some Prices Named but 
Companies Not Releasing Coal Pend- 
ing Their Own Announcement. 


Fresh-mined coal put in a prompt 
appearance in Eastern markets fol- 
lowing the resumption of mining. 
The entire movement so far has been 
eastward. No Lake tonnage has 
been shipped and little is anticipated 
before Oct. 1, while Western mar- 
kets will receive little hard coal for 
some time. 

Prices have been published by only 
half the companies as yet, and no 
settled policy of distribution has been 
made. The announced prices adhere 
approximately to the old circulars, 
absorbing the State Tax. Companies 
are not releasing their coal to dealers 
at destination pending their an- 
nouncement of prices. Independent 
coal is moving on sales ranging $9.25 
@$14 on egg, stove and nut. 





BUFFALO 


Some coal is said to be on the way, 
so that it remains to be.seen what will 
be done with it. The administrator for 
this district has not given out what he 
intends to do. The local distributors, 
if allowed to place the coal as they 
think best, will give it out in small 
quantities until every consumer has 
some, but as there is no real need of 
it yet it is expected that most of the 
coal will be sent up the Lakes for 
awhile at least. 

One point also to be covered is the 
price that the companies will make. It 
appears that even the independents do 
not know what to expect, for as yet 
they have declined to give out any 
prices. 





NEW YORK 


The delay of the larger producing 
companies in announcing their prices at 
the mines for the various sizes occa- 
sioned some uneasiness among the retail 
dealers. Coal has been coming forward 
in increasing volume since early morn- 
ing of Sept. 12, when the first shipment, 
consisting of 30 cars, arrived at Perth 
Amboy. 

Retail dealers took in whatever coal 
they could get without waiting for the 
prices. Independent operators on the 
other hand announced their quotations, 
some stating they were only temporary. 
For domestic sizes they ranged from 
$9.50 upward, the general average being 
around $10. Some few operators were 
reported as quoting $11@$12. Pea quo- 
tations ranged $8@$9; buckwheat, $6@ 
$6.25; rice, $5@$6; barley, $2.75@$3.25. 

Many consumers of anthracite have 


apparently put in a supply of bitu- 
minous coal to tide them over until 
anthracite is more plentiful. Because 
of this retail dealers do not look for 
much of a rush before it is time to start 
furnaces. 





BOSTON 


Retailers are much relieved to find 
that barges are beginning to be assigned 
at the Philadelphia and New York piers. 
The process will be slow for awhile, but 
it is something to have a light gain 
in output from day to day. 

Originating companies are slow in 
announcing prices. Eight dollars and 
fifteen cents has been named by one 
producer for grate, egg, stove and range 
(no chestnut or pea), while still an- 
other that was classified in 1918 as 
“independent” has named $9.25 as the 
figure for egg and stove. 





ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


There seems to be quite a shortage of 
labor at the mines, many of them re- 
porting that they are short from 30 
to 40 per cent. Many miners at the 
beginning of the strike went to Europe 
and have not returned. 

It is extremely doubtful if the mines 
will be able to reach production before 
the end of the month. Six of the Glen 
Alden mines in the vicinity of Scranton 
have remained closed on account of the 
Kohler Mine Cave Law. The company 
is afraid to open these as there is con- 
siderable danger of caving the surface. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Some coal is now arriving in the city, 
being evidence of the railroads’ inten- 
tion to give the best of service. 

The one drawback to better shipments 
is that the mines have only been able to 
reach about 60 per cent of their pro- 
duction, due to lack of men. It is be- 
lieved that normal production will not 
be approached before Oct. 1. 

The companies have not yet an- 
nounced prices, although some independ- 
ents have set schedules. At least one 
of the latter have announced $9.25 for 
egg, stove and nut, and $6.75 for pea, 
but most of the independents who have 
given out prices are 25c. higher than 
this on all sizes. There was quite a 
definite rumor that one of the small 
concerns was asking $14. 

It would seem that the companies are 
intent on increasing their prices of last 
March by 25c.@30c., but are having 
difficulty to convince the various fuel 
authorities. Those who speak for the 
Government have repeatedly stated that 
there would be no increase over prices 
prevailing last March. It appears that 
the companies are determined to cover 
themselves for the State tax and some- 
thing in addition for the losses suffered 
during the past five months. 





BALTIMORE 


Anthracite men here are figuring that 
they will probably get some fair re- 
ceipts around the first of October. As 
a rule Baltimore gets some cold snaps 
in November and dealers realize that 
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they have only about one month in 
which to make deliveries. 

They are now figuring for the most 
part to hold down their deliveries tg 
small lots. An open early winter wil] 
certainly prove a blessing not only to 
the public but to the coal men. 
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Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Car shortages are now frequent and 
it is plain that the strike, which con- 
tinues in a way, must take a remote 
place as constituting any factor in limit- 
ing the total output of the region. A 
very important proportion of the pres- 
ent working forces are men from out 
of the region, some imported by definite 
arrangement, some drifting in from 
union districts. Evictions have become 
common, as the houses are needed for 
workers. 

Coke prices are quotable at precisely 
the same level as a week ago. There 
is a free movement in the foundry coke 
market, but of limited proportions. 
Offerings and demand are relatively 
light, many foundries being unable to 
pay prices now asked for pig iron. 

In furnace coke the market is very 
narrow, sales being usually to water-gas 
producers, lime burners, bakeshops, ete. 
Furnaces are only occasionally in the 
market, which presents a far from in- 
viting aspect. Only odd lots can be 
picked up, usually of indifferent grade, 
and any furnace attempting to operate 
on open-market purchases might have 
to use a dozen different cokes. 

The Courier reports production dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 9 at 77,320 
tons by the furnace ovens and 20,010 
by the merchant furnaces, a total of 
97,330 tons, an increase of 7,030 tons. 


SS 











—— 





BUFFALO 


The situation does not clear up as 
fast as the bituminous coal trade does, 
for the standard ovens do not appear 
to get into operation readily, on ac- 
count of the slow movement of coal. 
Jobbers still quote $14 for 72 hr. Con- 
nellsville foundry and $12.50 for 48-hr. 
furnace. Domestic coke has advanced 
to $11.50. 





UNIONTOWN 


Continued car shortage but without 
effect upon the coal market was the 
predominating feature of the industrial 
situation in the Connellsville region this 
week. Car placements for the week 
were very small, possibly about 20 per 
cent, and on two days the Pennsylvania 
placed none at all. 

Recovery from the coal strike is now 
dependent upon the ability of the rail- 
roads to provide transportation. While 
the number of strikers who have re- 
turned to work is yet negligible there 
has been sufficient labor secured to load 
all the cars placed. The policy of evic- 
tions continues without abatement but 
instead of locating in tents near the 
plants, the evicted strikers are now 
gathering up their belongings and going 
to other fields. 

Furnace operators are again looking 
toward the Connellsville region for coke 
requirements and there are several 
actiye inquiries for tonnage, with at 
least one contract closed for 15,000 
tons, delivery in September. 
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Shortage of Cars Cuts 
Middle West Production 


But Fields Working at 30 Per Cent Can 
Meet Fair Domestic and Light Steam 


similar conditions prevail in the Du- 
quoin field. Mt. Olive district gets 
about three days’ car supply per week. 

In the Standard field an unsettled 
condition exists over car supply and the 
priority ruling that everything must be 
billed out in class 2 of Order 23 of the 


Demand—Prices Generally Firm but Lcc 


Screenings Are Softening. 


This region is having its troubles. 
Car shortage is the greatest of them. 
Railroads have been totally unable to 
supply enough cars to handle even a 
fair-sized output. Generally speaking, 
car supply has been about 30 per cent 
although it has averaged a little bet- 
ter than that in the central and 
northern Illinois regions where hauls 
average shorter and where several 
railroads are able to make most of 
their coal deliveries on their own 
lines without letting loose of their 
cars. The sharp restrictions upon 
production have reduced the avail- 
able coal on the market to a point 
which makes it possible for a few 
jobbers to hike prices on domestic 
sizes although company circulars 
show few increases over those of 
last week. 

Steam demand is still light. Buy- 
ers appear to expect a drop in the 
price of screenings. They were re- 
warded with a 25c. reduction on 
central Illinois and on the Chicago 
market every day or two big con- 
sumers were able to gather in large 
lots of mine run and screenings that 
had been shipped on consignment and 
were getting into distress. The price 
went as low as $2.90 in one case. 
St. Louis, with less coal available, 
steadily maintained as high a scale 
of quotations on most coals as pre- 
vailed in Chicago. 

ee 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 

Box car supply has almost put the 
Carterville field out of operation. This 
week will show about a two-day car 
supply. Some mines are getting less 
than that but few get better than three 
days. An average would show about 
25 to 30 per cent. 

Some of the mines are loading almost 
entirely railroad coal on account of the 
assigned car ruling, which means that 
railroads cannot assign cars to mines 
and give the mines more working time 
than competitive mines working on 
commercial business. This has practi- 
cally tied up some of the big fields in 
Illinois and is the subject of much con- 
troversy at the present time. 

Prices vary from day to day, but 
always going higher. There are no 
unusual labor troubles. Everything is 


quiet, excepting that the miners are 
uneasy over working time. Somewhat 








CHICAGO 


Coal trade on the Chicago market 
maintained its comparatively even way 
during the past week. The demand for 
domestic sizes of Illinois and Indiana 
coals continued sufficiently strong to 
hold last week’s increased price firm 
and the call for steam sizes continued 
so weak that some operators stored fine 
coal on the ground in order to use the 
scanty supply of cars for more profit- 
able shipments. Practically no coal 
other than the output of those two 
states was traded in here. A little 
Pocahontas appeared, selling at prices 
ranging from the Hoover level of $4.50 
plus 8 per cent, up to $7.50 for a little 
that got into the hands of jobbers. It 
is expected that smokeless coals will 
reach here in fair volume as soon as 
certain heavy priority orders are filled 
by the producers. 

Steam buyers still are holding aloof 
and have been rewarded every day or 
two by the chance to pick up large lots 
of mine run and small sizes, that have 
been moving into this city on consign- 
ment more or less regularly. Although 
screenings prices on company circulars 
have not dropped below $3.50 in any 
case except the central Illinois field, 
these consignment shipments often 
have sold for as low as $3.25. 

Output has been so restricted by car 
shortage on practically every railroad 
serving the Illinois and Indiana fields 
that the market glut predicted at the 
end of the strike by several big buyers, 
and still confidently counted on by 
them, has not yet appeared. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


A scarcity of cars is reported from 
virtually every coal county in the 
state. In the meantime the demand, 
despite the approach of cold weather, 
has not been very active. Both in- 
dustrials and domestic consumers are 
waiting until the last minute to buy in 
the hope that coal will recede in price. 
Some quotations for Indiana coal at 
the mines have reached as high as 
$5.75 and foreign-mined coal is very 
scarce. One utility company with 
offices in Indianapolis reported quota- 
tions of $4.75 for screenings at the 
Indiana mines. At present quotations 
Indiana coal will cost the consumer 
about what Pocahontas did last year. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


It is claimed that unless Northern 
lines return cars more promptly, profits 
made in the summer may be turned 
into losses, as car supply is reported at 
around 17 per cent on the L. & N., and 
about 63 per cent on the I. C. The 
latter was furnishing 100 per cent 
prior to the reopening of Northern 
mines. The L. & N. supply is as bad 
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as it was at the worst. Operators re- 
port good demand for all sizes, but are 
producing very little other than 
mine run. 

Retailers are demanding lump more 
freely, while general demand for steam 
is picking up. With priority orders 
practically off the market, there is more 
and more coal moving for general use. 





LOUISVILLE 


With a full car supply it is felt that 
there would probably be some trouble 
in selling production. But with a car 
supply estimated at 10 to 15 per cent 
in eastern Kentucky, and between 15 
and 20 per cent in western Kentucky, 
except on the I. C., which is reported to 
have about 65 per cent, operators are 
not making much headway in meeting 
demand, and so far there has not been 
much domestic stocking, as retailers 
are not supplied, and producers are not 
making prepared sizes in any amount. 
Eastern Kentucky production is so 
small that by the time contracts are 
filled and some Lake coal shipped, there 
is very little left for general utilities, 
gas and byproduct plants, steel and 
general industrials, to say nothing of 
the retailers. 

With the whole country demandin 
coal, movement on shorter hauls will 
eventually slow down demand, but in 
the meantime prices are holding and 
are a little stiffer. Jobbers report that 
eastern Kentucky a is quoted as 
high as $7.50 this week. 





ST. LOUIS 


The present week shows an improve- 
ment in the demand for domestic coal. 
Several of the big companies have sus- 
pended prices on Carterville, being un- 
able to get it, even though they offer 
$6 at the mine. The dealers are forc- 
ing Mt. Olive coal, which retails at 
$7.50, though some dealers are charg- 
ing slightly in excess of this. Standard 
is moving slowly on account of price, 
excepting on contract for apartments, 
and the like. 

No smokeless and no Arkansas has 
arrived thus far, but some anthracite is 
promised for late in the season. Steam 
trade is quiet in the city but country 
steam trade is fairly good. Several 
steam plants are unable to get any coal 
on account of the priority ruling, even 
though the mines are reported as car- 
rying no-bills. aay 

The situation is an uncertain one and 
carries with it an uneasy feeling for 
the future. 








Canada 


TORONTO 

There is no anthracite in sight and 
it is not expected that any consider- 
able quantity will be received until 
after the close of navigation, as in the 
meantime all supplies available for 
Canada are likely to be sent up the 
Lakes. Domestic consumers show lit- 
tle disposition to use substitutes, buy- 
ing bituminous as a rule only in small 
quantities for present needs. 

Quotations for bituminous coal, f.o.b. 
cars at destination, are about $10.75 
for Z-in. lump and $10 for slack, with 
some fluctuations from day to day. 
British coal is beginning to arriv-. 
The Welsh coal purchased by the city 
will be reserved for emergencies. 
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Output Rests on Car Supply; 
Congestion Slows Deliveries 


Consumer Stays Out Market Except for 
Current Needs—Lake Vessels Move 
Slowly, Causing Car Jam and Em- 
bargoes—Ohio Fuel-Control Bill Has 
Marked Effect. 


Production is now measured by 
the car supply. Line congestion is 
slowing deliveries, but despite these 
warning signs the consumer remains 
out of the market, except for his 
day-to-day needs. Prices have de- 
clined further. 

The slow movement of Lake ves- 
sels has caused a jam of 12,000 cars 
at the lower ports and has resulted 
in temporary embargoes along the 
lines. Priorities are taking most of 
the current output and these embar- 
goes are forcing priority shippers to 
cast around hurriedly for an outlet, 
often at a cut price. 

The passage of the Ohio fuel-con- 
trol bill is an important development 
of the week and this, together with 
the end of the labor trouble on the 
B. & O., is mainly responsible for the 
apathetic buying attitude of con- 
sumers in that state. - 





COLUMBUS 


With possible state control of prices 
in the future, buying has not been quite 
as brisk. Dealers are rather anxious, 
however, to replenish stocks, which are 
still at a low point, and since some 
householders desire immediate delivery 
retailers are asking for quick shipments. 
Retail prices are still at high levels, 
with Pocahontas selling around $11 
and Hocking grades, $9.50@$10. Only 
a small amount of West Virginia coal 
is coming in. 

Steam demand has fallen off. Pur- 
chasers are loath to pay the high prices 
and have been waiting for some sort 
of price control. 

The Lake trade is considerably up 
in the air. Shippers are objecting to 
the prices asked and in many cases are 
holding off. But since priorities force 
the producer to ship a large tonnage 
to the Lake much of it is going begging. 

Except for the Pennsylvania the car 
supply is far below 100 per cent. There 
is little hope for improvement in this 
situation and consequently firm prices 
are expected to prevail for sometime. 





PITTSBURGH 


Production is now at the limit of 
car supply. Mines of consumers are 
shipping their product with little if any 
interference by the distribution author- 
ities, or confiscation by the railroads. 
Substantially all the merchant produc- 
tion is absorbed by priorities, and any 


producer shipping without a priority 
is almost certain to find himself with- 
out cars the next day. 

There are about 12,000 loaded cars 
at Lake docks, due to slower vessel 
movement than was expected. Embar- 
goes are being put on or taken off 
almost daily, sometimes on roads, some- 
times on small divisions. The bulk of 
the merchant coal produced in the dis- 
trict is for the Lake trade. Placing of 
an embargo requires a shipper to find 
a new customer in a priority class and 
as coal must be moved promptly the 
regular price frequently has to be cut. 
Sales have been made at $4.25 and even 
$4, in such cases, the regular market, 
otherwise applying, being $4.50@$5, for 
Pittsburgh district steam coal. 

There are reports of byproduct coal 
being sold at $5, but it is impossible to 
see how such sales could be effected in 
the case of the byproduct plants of the 
Middlewest which as a whole are sim- 
ply steel works’ adjuncts not public util- 
ities, and thus have no priority. 





CLEVELAND 


The settlement of the railroad strike 
on a number of important roads, and 
the passage of the coal control bill by 
the Ohio legislature have been develop- 
ments of outstanding interest to the 
coal trade in this section. The imme- 
diate result of these events’ has been to 
further slow down the demand for indus- 
trial fuel. Consumers feel certain that 
the end of the strike will help to expe- 
dite coal shipments, and that the state 
machinery will cause quotations to work 
lower. The prevailing level in the last 
days has ranged $4.50@$4.75 for spot 
coal. This represents a decline of $1 in 
a week, and about $3 since the termi- 
nation of the coal strike. 

The natural operation of the market 
is expected to do more in regulating 
the price than the state. Hocking oper- 
ators have offered to settle on a price 
of $3.50 at the mine, based upon a 
100 per cent car supply. This proposal 
is being considered by state officials. 

Lake shipments are being speeded up. 
For the season up to Sept. 11, 6,019,000 
tons of cargo coal had been shipped, 
against 16,650,000 tons in the same 
period of 1921 and 12,201,000 in 1920. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Daily output during the week ended 
Sept. 9 was increased some 8,000 tons, 
notwithstanding no operations on Labor 
Day. Total production was 280,000 
tons against a potential capacity for 
the 5 days of 517,000 tons. Cumulative 
figures for the calendar year indicate 
that 6,280,000 tons have been produced, 
with potential capacity placed at 21,637,- 
000 tons, 29 per cent for the year. Now 
that the railroad strike seems to be in 
a fair way of settlement, a more opti- 
mistic tone is prevalent that not only 
a greater quantity of coal will be avail- 
able in the open market, but that it 
may be had at lower prices than those 
now quoted. 

No general or widespread demand for 
coal exists and steam users throughout 
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this section continue to procrastinate so 
far as commitments for immediate de- 
livery are concerned. Despite a sliding 
off of 50c.@$1 a ton on spot quotations 
during the week, no increase in inquiries 
is discernible. 

Retail dealers have not yet been able 
to replenish their yards to meet the 
fall demand as little domestic fuel can 
be had from West Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky because of the railroad con- 
gestion at Ohio River crossings. and on 
railroads originating coal in those fields. 
However, relief from this situation is 
expected within the next few weeks. 

Bituminous coal receipts at Cleve- 
land during the week ended Sept. 9 were 
only 697 cars, 577 cars for industries 
and 120 cars for retail yards. Indus- 
trial receipts have declined during the 
past two or three weeks. 





BUFFALO 


Consumers refuse to be disturbed by 
the warnings of a car famine. The 
idea seems to be that the crisis is over 
and there is coal enough. Jobbers be- 
lieve that the worst car shortage on 
record is near. ; 

Still the consumer is holding off un- 
til even Pittsburgh, which always holds 
prices the longest, shows signs of 
weakening. Shippers believe that the 
failure to deliver coal promptly will 
soon convince consumers that it is the 
thing to buy freely now, before prices 
go up on account of a short supply. 

Prices are naturally far from uni- 
form. Some members of the trade, as 
well as consumers, find that the higher 
the price the better the coal is as a 
rule and the faster it moves. So ship- 
pers who have the confidence of the 
consumers are often able to get $6 in 
preference to a lower price and some 
coal is selling for even more than that. 
A fair quotation would be $6.25 for 
gas lump, $5.75@$6 for Pittsburgh 
#-in. and $5.25@$5.50 for all mine run, 
with slack scarce enough to command 
a few cents more than mine run. 





DETROIT 


Consumers display no eagerness to 
add to their stocks although the supply 
of coal available continues far short of 
normal requirements. According to 
railway figures, the daily receipts have 
averaged about 250 cars through the 
last month, while local representatives 
of the coal trade place the daily re- 
quirements at about 550 cars. 

William W. Potter, Michigan Fuel 
Administrator; Charles F. Dunn, Wayne 
County Administrator, and the Detroit 
Coal Exchange have joined in an urgent 
appeal to the I.C.C., asking for modifica- 
tion of Service Order 23. It is their 
contention that the continuance of this 
order in effect serves to prevent obtain- 
ing coal for domestic consumers by 
requiring that the coal be sent to public 
utilities. No improvement has taken 
place in the situation as regards anthra- 
cite. 





NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Some mines were unable to work for 
a time during the week ended Sept. 9, 
owing to a wreck on the main line of 
the B. & O. Then, too, Labor Day 
curtailed production to some extent. 
Little more than half the potential ca- 
pacity of the district is being produced, 
due to lack of cars. There is a ready 
demand, much of which is for railroad 
fuel. Lake shipments are larger in 
volume. 
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Lake States Feel Good 
Over Arrival of Coal 


Vessels Deliver Heaviest Volume Seen 
Since Nermal Times—Prices Remain 
High—Many Buyers Hold Out—Wise 
Men Say There Will Be No Drop. 


There is better cheer in the 
states around the Lakes nowadays. 
During the past week more coal 
reached the docks than had arrived 
in any one week in a long time. The 
tendency of prices does not seem to 
be definitely upward any further for 
the time being and all in all condi- 
tions are much brighter. 

Many buyers are still holding off, 
counting on a heavier flow of fuel 
within the next two or three weeks 
and a resulting drop in price. Others 
expect all-rail coal from the Midwest 
to reach here in great volume. Coal- 
men, however, feel that prices will 
not drop and that the Northwest will 
get just barely enough fuel for the 
winter. The first hard coal is yet 
to be loaded. 


DULUTH 


Twenty-six cargoes arrived during 
the last week, and twenty-four more 
are scheduled to arrive here before the 
week end. This will be by far the 
highest number of coal-iaden ships to 
come here for several years within one 
week. This resumption of shipments is 
perhaps the best indication of the way 
the Northwest is recovering from the 
coal strike. Coal moves off the docks 
as fast as it arrives which insures 
against dock congestion. No contracts 
are being made by the dock men. 

The first anthracite is expected 
Thursday, Sept..21. It may sell at the 
old price. Fairly steady levels have 
been reached in soft coal. Youghio- 
gheny, Hocking and Splint lump are 
selling at $12, run of pile at $11.50 and 
screenings at $7.50. Strangely, one 
dock is selling the last Pocahontas at 
the same price as high-volatile coal. 

Since the Northwest got plenty of 
coal after the 1902 strike which ran 
a month later than this one, it seems 
certain enough will arrive this year. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


A few cargoes of coal have finally 
reached the upper docks. But instead 
of the 400,000 tons a week which were 
supposed to be the minimum there was 
hardly more than 25 per cent of it. It 
still appears that priorities do not 
assure coal. Buyers here apparently 
must bid high if they are to get coal. 
Car shortage has its inevitable effect on 
conditions generally. 

Dock men are predicting a shortage 
that cannot be prevented. State offi- 
cials are alarmed over this, and have 
issued proclamations urging economy 
of fuel and cutting down unnecessary 





consumption. They are looking to the 
Illinois all-rail fields for a supply at 
lower prices. All-rail coal from south- 
ern Illinois has been offered at $4.75@ 
$5 at the mine, and has been refused in 
some cases as too high. Buyers are 
counting upon a break in the market 
and ample supplies of coal within a 
short time. They recall the situation 
two or three years ago, when after a 
panicky fall, the first of December saw 
all the coal that could be used, and 
prices slumping constantly. 

Coal men fear that a bad situation is 
being made worse by the frantic efforts 
of politicians, doubtless earnestly seek- 
ing to find coal, but not forgetting the 
main chance of personal aggrandise- 
ment. They have pyramided the prob- 
able needs of the district to an impos- 
sible figure. 


MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee is experiencing consider- 
able relief from the soft coal shortage 
for eleven cargoes, aggregating 124,813 
tons, have been received since last 
week’s report. Anthracite is still an 
unknown quantity in this market, and 
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the outlook for consumers is not good. 
Railroads have been refusing cars for 
carrying coal to interior points because 
of a federal order directing the prompt 
return of empty cars to the mines, but 
they have now agreed to provide cars 
to dock companies when shipments are 
authorized by the state committee. 

A local coal company, which has a 
contract to deliver 54,000 tons of coal 
of a specified analysis has requested 
the city council to relieve it from com- 
pliance with the quality clause of the 
contract until it is able to secure coal 
which does not have to be shipped to 
the pooling ports established by the 
government. The company stands to 
lose approximately $200,000 if it is held 
to the contract. 

The following figures show the re- 
ceipts from all sources at Milwaukee 
from April 1 to Sept. 1, 1922, compared 
with the. receipts during the same 
period last year: 








1922 
Hard Soft 
3 a Stee tree 700 852,912 
3S Ee rer aes 18, 188 64,946 
RON e sas kk a gees Geese ace. cae 123,940 
18,888 1,041,798 
1921 
Hard Soft 
Me slas cca s&s XM alow a3 Sle 645,230 1,846,180 
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Big Buyers Well Supplied, 
Market Lacks Life 


Rehandling Piers So Congested That 
Few Shippers Send Coal Forward— 
Hoover Level Is Price Basis—Reces- 
sion Expected Before Long. 

There is no life to the current mar- 
ket. The larger consumers are sur- 
feited with supply for a long time to 
come, and there is so much congestion 
at rehandling piers here that few 
shippers will take the chance of send- 
ing coal forward on the market. It 
is only with the utmost difficulty that 
contract deliveries are being received, 
for practically every unloading facil- 
ity is being worked to the limit. 

The west-bound embargo on the 
N. & W. is throwing an extra volume 
to Hampton Roads. The Hoover fair 
price now is the basis of trade and 
lower figures can be looked for 
within a reasonably short time. 
Several of the agencies are working 
hard to plug what holes are remain- 
ing and there is every reason to 
think that September quotas will be 
amply filled by the end of the month. 

At this writing there are seventeen 
steamers in the harbor with British 
coal awaiting berth, and since but two 


or three of these are for utilities or 
retail dealers at their own wharves, the 





rest are for railroad docks where there 
is now detention for at least three 
weeks. The charges on these cargoes 
will therefore mount to high figures and 
there are more than a few large con- 
sumers railroads included, who regret 
following the broad advice given them a 
few short weeks ago. We understand 
there has been but one cargo of 
Southern coal shipped here on the order 
of Mr. Hoover’s organization for dis- 
tribution under direction of the Massa- 
chusetts Distributor, and on this one 
shipment not only have there been diffi- 
culties over landing the coal but the 
original applicants have in several in- 
stances canceled their orders. 

Steam grades from central Pennsyl- 
vania are offering freely at prices up 
from $4.50 per net ton at the mines. 
Efforts to interest retail dealers’ in 
screened bituminous have thus far met 
with meager results. Now that the 
press informs consumers that anthracite 
is being produced in volume it will take 
a touch of cold weather to make house- 
holders take notice. Pennsylvania oper- 
ators are also apt to overlook the high 
rates that apply to New England 
points; in many cases the price asked - 
for screened lump and egg makes the 
cost well in excess of what the com- 
panies are announcing their intention 
to charge for prepared anthracite. 

At Boston, Providence, and Portland 
there is' so much cargo coal awaiting 
discharge that consignees are naturally 
indisposed either to charter steamers 
or agree to receive further deliveries 
even on contract, and several bottoms 


_are being tied up. Steamers that have 


been operating regularly for several 


months are now being laid up. 
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Cincinnati Gateway 





Softness in Market Brings 
To Light More $5 Coal 


Recession of $1 from Early in Previous 
Week—Railroads Now Turn Back 
Cars Shipped on Open Contract— 
Cincinnati Jobbers Undersold by 
Some Competing Fields. 


A perceptible softness has devel- 
oped to the market and as a result 
there is more $5 coal to be had, in 
small lots to be sure and for the 
lower grades, but this is in direct 
contrast to the price that was $1 
higher early last week. The ear- 
marks of the buyers’ strike that could 
be seen last week became more and 
better defined. Perhaps the hardest 
blow of all is the fact that the rail- 
roads, which have been the heavy 
takers of coal, are now turning back 
cars that were being shipped on open 
contract. Lake buyers are proceed- 
ing cautiously and there is no longer 
a rush to complete cargoes. 

More and more the Cincinnati job- 
bers are coming in contact with Ohio 
and Indiana as well as Illinois coal, 
and in many places these fields are 
underselling. Operators not shipping 
under Permit 1 bewail an ever- 
increasing car shortage. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
PocAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Progress is being made by Poca- 
hontas producers in speeding up pro- 
duction to some extent in view of more 
favorable transportation conditions pre- 
vailing on the N. & W. During the 
early part of September mines were 
getting as much as 75 per cent of al- 
lotment. Relief from the congestion 
which prevailed for a tinie is enabling 
the N. & W. to handle more coal west- 
ward. Tidewater is securing the bulk 
of the coal, with some moving north- 
ward by rail but with a prospect that 
such movement will cease with better 
anthracite production. Spot prices 
range $4.50@$5.25, but with compara- 
tively little tonnage moving. 

Under more favorable transportation 
conditions the Tug River field is now 
maintaining production at about 90,- 
000 tons a week, which is considered 
normal. Western territory, to which 
much of the product of this field is 
usually shipped, is being opened up 
slightly. ices are getting more 
stabilized, not ranging much above the 
Hoover maximum. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


Mines in the New River field are not 
getting a car supply of more than 32 
per cent of the total to which they are 
entitled under their allotment. Trans- 
portation conditions are being slightl= 





improved but the process is very slow. 

Conditions in the Winding Gulf are 
much the same as in the New River 
region. Following an improvement in 
transportation conditions on the west- 
ern end of the Virginian, however, a 
little more coal is being handled. There 
is an active market with the demand 
still in excess of the supply. What 
spot coal there is to be had is quoted 
$4.50@$5.50. 


CINCINNATI 


Small operators in the splint and gas 
districts have not awakened to the 
change in market conditions. They do 
not seem to realize that even though 
there is a tremendous shortage of coal 
the competition from other fields is in- 
creasing and there is only one thing 
that talks when the two meet on a com- 
mon ground. Cincinnati jobbers, how- 
ever, are fully aware of the situation 
and some of them already are reverting 
to tactics that mean sales. 

Permit 1, by which certain mines are 
favored with either cars or billing, is 
the big problem. Some mines saw the 
light this week and as a result have 
been getting a good flow of empties. 
Others that could not square with the 
permits have been bewailing a shortage. 

The smokeless situation seems to 
have hit the most even stride of all. 
Prices are balanced better with mine 
costs and orders are booked ahead with 
the hope that they will be caught up 
with some day. Orders for total ship- 
ment east still hamper some of the oper- 
ators who were about to catch up with 
the orders ahead. 

The retail situation has not varied 
since the last report. Most dealers are 
putting in only what will just run their 
customers instead of making an attempt 
to fill orders that have been on the 
books for months. Pocahontas lump 
sells $10.50@$11, mine run, $8.75@$9; 
— lump, $8.75@$9; slack, $6.50 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


Labor Day had a tendency to curtail 
production, although an accumulation 
of cars over the double holiday made 
it possible to make up for the loss later 
in the week. Open-shop mines con- 
tinued to produce to a great extent on 
the holiday. The biggest handicap un- 
der which all operators are laboring 
is the car shortage. Not more than 
20 or 25 per cent of the normal supply 
is being furnished. The car supply is 
a little better on the Kanawha & Mich- 
igan than on the C. & O. There is a 
strong demand for coal in all grades, 
but the difficulty is in getting orders 
in preferred classes, without which it 
is hard to secure cars. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Not more than a third of the number 
of cars allotted to the Logan region 
are being actually furnished so that 
mines are limited to between 35 and 40 
per cent of potential capacity. With so 
few cars available, mines having orders 
soming within certain classifications 
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are of course being given preference 
and that is tending to isarrange 
marketing plans of producers. There 
is little or no spot coal available and 
much of the fuel shipped from the field 
is greatly delayed in reaching its des. 
tination. 

More coal is being mined in the 
Kenova-Thacker field owing to a bet- 
ter run of cars. Labor Day made a 
little difference in the region, the only 
factor standing in the way of capacity 
production being a shortage of motive 
power and equipment. Railroad fuel 
loadings are large but there is also a 
heavy commercial movement to West- 
ern points when embargoes do not in- 
terfere. Most of the coal is moving 
under contract or preferential orders 
so that there is comparatively little 
free coal to be had. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


A heavier domestic demand is being 
reflected in a call for prepared sizes at 
the mines even with rather stiff prices 
prevailing, such as $6@$6.50. At the 
same time there is a firm demand for 
mine run, but screenings are not quite 
so active. Conditions have shifted and 
it is now a selling proposition with the 
mines instead of merely waiting for 
orders to turn up. 
ana <TR ROARS AP RAP 


South 














BIRMINGHAM 


The market is fairly good. Demand 
from industrial users is general in char- 
acter, but not insistent as heretofore. 
Mines’ have sufficient business in hand 
and being booked to take care of the 
output, but with any great relief in car 
supply and accelerated movement the 
activity will be further lessened. 
Bunker coal is in fair demand. 

Priority in the use of cars has been 
annulled by the Public Service Com- 
mission, as Class 1 and 2 consumers 
were getting more coal than necessity 
warranted, while other classes were 
unable to get fuel account of cars not 
being available. Domestic sizes are 
somewhat scarce in the spot market and 
dealers are slowly stocking account poor 
transportation conditions. 

Prices are practically stable on basis 
of the fair-price schedule, comparatively 
little coal being sold above the estab- 
lished figures, which is permissible on 
interstate business. 

Car supply was somewhat better in 
the field the first of the week but grew 
worse during the last half—particularly 
on the Southern, where mines lost con- 
siderable time. On an average all lines 
probably furnished 60 per cent. A 
further decrease in production is not 
anticipated unless brought about by a 
more serious shortage of equipment. 


VIRGINIA 


Car shortage continues to curtail 
production. There has been a further 
loss of approximately 3 per cent ow- 
ing to the inadequate transportation 
facilities, reducing the output to about 
125,000 tons a week or little more than 
51 per cent of capacity. There is an 
active market for coal but cars are 
difficult to obtain except where com- 
panies have shipments to make under 
certain preferred classes. Quotations 
range $4.50@$5.50 on mine run on a 
spot basis. 
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ILLINOIS 


ne McAuliffe, for five years presi- 
Pg —" general manager a the nion 
Colliery Co., with headquarters at St. Louiy 
resigned all connection with the company 
effective Sept. 11. L. E. Young, who has 
been associated with the company for some 
time, becomes general manager of the 
Kathleen Mine, in Jackson County, the 
company’s main property. A new presi- 
dent has not yet been announced, Mr. 
McAuliffe, one of the best-known figures in 
the Midwestern coal industry, will remain 
in the coal business in a more important 
capacity, the nature of which will be made 
known soon. Despite the fact that he has 
been closely in the confidence of the pres- 
ent administration at Washington with re- 
spect to coal matters, he denies flatly that 
he is to receive any governmental or polit- 
ical appointment. 





INDIANA 


Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Neal Coal Co., of Indianapolis, 
which recently bought the F. W. Little Coal 
Co., owning two mines in Pike County, 
near Petersburg. The capital stock of the 
new company is given as $100,000. Banus 
E. Neal is president and Hermann E. Neal 
is secretary and treasurer. 


The boiler room at the Glencoe mine, 
No. 1, formerly the Bement mine, east of 
Terre Haute, was burned recently. The 
loss includes part of the machinery, be- 
sides the building. The origin of the fire 
has not been determined. 

The Columbus Coal Co., organized in 
Brazil, with A. L. Allais, of Chicago, and 
Thomas Grant, of Brazil, as the promoters, 
has bought the mine of the MecCelland Coal 
Co. from the receiver. The mine is near 
Riley. Several of the leading stockholders 
are interested in the Brazil Collieries Co. 
and the Bright Gem Coal Co., both of 
Indianapolis, and the company will estab- 
lish combined offices in Terre Haute, 
Thomas Grant, of Brazil, will be manager 
of the three mines. 


KENTUCKY 


The Coal, Coke & Iron Ore Committee, 
Central Freight Association Territory, 
Pittsburgh, will hold a public hearing on 
the basis for rates on byproduct coke, car- 
loads, to New Richmond, Ripley and Man- 
chester, Ohio, from Ashland, Ky., to all 
points in Central Freight Association Ter- 
ritory. Rates to be established on the basis 
of 88c. per net ton over prevailing rates to 
New Richmond, Ripley and Trinity, Ky. 
ae will be held on Sept. 28, 1922, at 
10: a.m. 








NEW YORK 


Alfred D, Thompson has been appointed 
vice-president of the Titan Fuel Co., 32 
Broadway. Mr. Thompson will be in 
charge of sales for central and western 
New York and western New England, with 
offices in Utica. Until the end of August 
he was manager of bituminous coal sales 
for Pattisoz. & Bowns, Inc., and has been 
identified with the trade since 1902. 


OHIO 


The Trojan Coal Co., Cincinnati, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to 
job coal. The incorporators are Everett 
C. Kline, Robert D. Conway, George W. 
Hollis, J. F. Roberts and Chester H. Clark. 

The States Coal Co., Columbus, has been 
chartered with a capital of $20,000 to doa 
general mining and wholesaling business. 
Incorporators are P. L. Weaver, T. ° 
Moore, K. W. Rittenhouse, C. F. Weaver 
and Bess Allen. 

The Dudley Coal Co., W. S. Dudley, 
president, and the Marion Coal Co., G. P. 
Morrison, president, have issued a card an- 
nouncing that these concerns have pur- 
chased an interest in the Kearns Coal Co., 
of Cincinnati, through whom they would 
market their coal in the future. Both have 
their offices in Lexington and mines in the 
Hazard field. S. S. Ashen, who was sales 
manager for the two companies, is now 
vee oe Kearns Coal Co., and is located 
at ma. 








Jake Brady has been appointed general 
sales agent for Jewett Biglow & Brooks, 
according to an announcement issued by 
E. H. Jewett, the president of the company. 
Mr. Brady takes the place of Louis Stone 
who was in charge with headquarters in 
Cincinnati for several years. Mr. Stone is 
now connected with the Wallin’s Creek 
Coal Co. Mr. Brady has been with “J.B.B.” 
for the past five years and worked his 
way up from the sales force. 

Dan Pritchard, of the Virginia Fuel Co. 
is at his home in Bramwell recuperating 
from an attack of penumonia and blood 
poisoning. Dan Pritchard, his brother and 
his father are forming a new company 
which will begin this fall on smokeless 
operations that have cost a half million. 

The Bellevue Coal Co., Adena, has been 
chartered with a capital of $100,000 to 
mine coal in the eastern Ohio field. Incor- 

orators are Lewis S. Moscrip, Lee D. 

hearer, W. H. Bernhard, Henry Warner 
and H. M. Casper. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Jefferson Coal & Coke Co. was 
formed Sept. 1, and is a partnership com- 
posed of Messrs. Crawford, Cameron and 
Ashcom. It will sell the coal produced by 
the Jefferson Gas Coal Co., the Lindley Coal 
Co., and the Wet Branch Mining Co. The 





N. C. ASHCOM, 
General Sales Manager 
Jefferson Coal & Coke Co. 


gas coal company is located at Penowa, 
on the P. & W. Va. The Lindley company 
is located at Houston, on the Pan Handle 
Division of the Pennsylvania. The Wet 
Branch company operates Wet Branch Nos. 
1 and 2 mines on the Cabin Creek Division 
of the C. & O. 

The Dauphin County Court, on Sept. 12, 
heard appeals from the State anthracite 
coal tax, amounting to many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and based on the claim 
that the law is not only unconstitutional 
but that its provisions are impossible to 
carry out. The Watson group of com- 
panies owe, under the law, approximately 
$20,000. The Philadelphia & Reading group 
of thirty-six collieries has been taxed $477,- 
619, and these cases were called for hear- 
ing. Other companies figuring in the day’s 
proceedings were the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co., $142,999; Cranberry Creek, 
$35,670 and the Alliance Company, $6,174. 
Other cases will be heard on Oct. 17. 

W. L. Connell, prominent independent 
coal operator and former mayor of Scran- 
ton, has been seriously ill, A complete 
rest has been ordered by his physician. 
During the- negotiations with the anthra- 
cite mine workers, Mr. Connell represented 
the independent coal operators on _ the 
policy committee of the operators. As a 
result he is in a run-down condition. 

A strike of several hundred union men 
of the Eriton mines developed in protest 
over alleged discrimination in the award- 
ing of ‘places’ to the workmen. The 
strike is said to be an indirect outgrowth 
of the change in the management of the 
Eriton plant. Heretofore the Northwest- 
ern Mining & Exchange Co. has main- 
tained a machine shop, but this is done 
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away with by the Peabedy Coal Co., which 
is now supervising production, ané about 
30 outside men were thrown out of their 
positions by the closing of the machine 
shops. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the First National Bank at Cresson, 
Cambria County, C. Law Watkins was 
elected to the directorate to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Edward O’Brien. 
Mr. Watkins is vice-president and general 
manager of the Pennsylvania Coal Coke 
Corporation and president of the atkins 
Coal Co., at Barnesboro. 

Coal briquet manufacturers in the an- 
thracite region of Pennsylvania have raised 
questions relative to the right of the State 
to tax their product. The anthracite tax 
has been assessed against briquets by 
Auditor General Samuel S. Lewis and the 
manufacturers will probably take appeals 
to the Dauphin County Court, at Harris- 
burg. It is also likely that certain ques- 
tions relative to washery. plants will be 
carried to court for decision as the auditor 
general has held that coal production is 
taxable where it is prepared for the 
market. 





WASHINGTON 


Earl McMillan, a mining engineer on the 
staff of the Bureau of Mines who has been 
conducting coal washing tests at Seattle, 
has resigned to enter consulting practice 
with George W. Evans, in Seattle. He will 
complete, however, the tests in which the 
Bureau of Mines, the University of Wash- 
ington and the Washington Coal Operators’ 
Association are co-operating. Mr. Mc- 
Millan has been in charge of extensive 
investigations for the Bureau of Mines in 
Washington, Oregon and Alaska. He will 
continue with the Bureau in a consulting 
capacity. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


The property of the North American 
Coal Co. in Monongalia County, has been 
taken over by the Chaplin Collieries Co. 
interests. The North American company 
was owned and operated by A. P. Flagler 
and Louis H. Brown of New York, and its 
general manager was C. D. Junkins, who 
will be continued in that capacity by the 
new owners. The North American com- 
pany was among the first to open a mine 
on the Monongahela, beginning operations 
in 1915. The Fiedler Coal & Coke Co. of 
Morgantown will handle the output of the 
concern, 


Plans have been completed for the pur- 
chase by the Brady-Warner Coal Corpora- 
tion, of Fairmont, of 10,000 acres of coal 
land in Clay County, as heretofore chron- 
icled in this correspondence. This land is 
owned by the Elliott-Splint Coal Co. The 
coal is in the Kanawha series. 


Suits in unlawful detainer have been 
brought by the West Virginia Coal & Coke 
Co. against about fifty-five miners and 
their families. at Coalton, where opera- 
tions have been resumed by the company 
on an open-shop basis. The case was orig- 
inally set for a hearing on Sept. 7 but 
was continued at that time for one week. 
Suit brought by the same company to ob- 
tain possession of company houses at Nor- 
ton was compromised, the miners confess- 
ing judgment and agreeing to vacate on 
Sept. 15. 

Coal is to be produced by the Co-Opera- 
tive Gas Coal Co., of Morgantown, this 
company being capitalized at $250,000. 
Having an active part in effecting the pre- 
liminary organization of this concern were: 
J. P. Wolf and Herman Kammerer of 
Morgantown; John A. Sander of Listen- 
burg, Pa., and John Vargo and John 
Hornyak of Farmington, W. Va. 


The Robinson Coal Co. has moved from 


the Deveny Building, at Fairmont to the’ 


Cc. & M. Bidg., in the same city. Clarence 
D. Robinson is president of this company. 
The Rivesville Coal Co. will operate near 
Rivesville, having obtained from Frank 
Hood and others a lease on approximately 
thirty-five acres of Sewickley coal land. 





WISCONSIN 


The Fellenz Coal and Dock Co., Mil- 
waukee, have elected as directors Frank 
W. Feilenz, Edwin C. Lambrecht, Charles 
D. Weeks, T. H. Spence and E. A. Red- 
deman. The company is installing an elec- 
trically-operated steel unloading bridge 
with a 3-ton clamshell and is also increas- 
ing the capacity of its hard-coal shed. 

The Wisconsin Coal & Products Co. has 
been formed in Milwaukee; $15,000 capital 
by Joseph A. Barly, William W. Davies, 
and Martin P. Wendt. 
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Traffic News 





The Pennsylvania Railroad asks the co- 
operation of shippers on its line to the 
following extent: Whenever possible, in 
the interest of maximum service, the load- 
ing of H-21-A and H-25 cars, marked 
capacity 140,000 pounds, be confined to 
places on the Pennsylvania System, prefer- 
ably to the coal piers at South Amboy, 
N. J., Greenwich (Philadelphia, Pa.), Can- 
ton (Baltimore, Md.), Cleveland and Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, or Erie, Pa., where rapid trans- 
shipment facilities for delivery to boats 
enable these cars to be unloaded and 
quickly returned to the mines. Do not load 
H-21-A or H-25 type cars, marked capacity 
140,000 pounds, with railroad fuel or sup- 
ply coal consigned to any railroad other 
than Pennsylvania System, if other suit- 
able cars are available. 

To avoid congestion and permit prompt 
movement of anthracite, the Lehigh Valley 
R. R. Co. has placed an embargo against 
all eastbound carload from all connections 
at all junctions for all destinations beyond 
the rails of that road, except food for 
human and animal consumption, livestock, 
poultry, perishable products, coal, coke, fuel 
oil, coal mine supplies for current opera- 
tions, newsprint paper, nursery stock. seeds, 
fertilizers, and railroad material. 

The case of the Hartland Railroad Co., 
a short-line road on Elk River, against the 
Baltimore & Ohio and other railroads, was 
heard by the I. C. C. early in September. 
The case involves a division of rates re- 
ceived for the transportation of coal and a 
division of joint rates to the plaintiff com- 
pany. That company it is claimed is not 
receiving a fair division of rates while it 
is obliged to haul coal out of the fields 
east of Charleston to the lines of other 
railroads. There were two interveners sup- 
porting the. contentions of the Hartland 
company, such interveners being the Hart- 
land Colliery Co., and the Middle Creek 
Coal Co., both of whom are on the line of 
the Hartland. 

The West Virginia Public Service Com- 
mission is continuing at Charleston its hear- 
ings on intrastate freight rates particu- 
larly as applied to coal and more particu- 
larly _as affecting short-haul coal rates in 
the Fairmont, Clarksburg and Morgan- 
town districts. 

The Hoosier Lime Co., of Salem, Ind., 
attacks as unreasonable the rates on coal 
from Victoria and Midland, ‘Ind., to Salem. 

In the case involving coal rates from the 
Southwest to Omaha, the Illinois Coal Traf- 
fic Bureau requests the commission to de- 
cide that the present rate adjustment as 
between [Illinois and Southwestern fields 
is not discriminatory and that the proposed 
reduced rates have not been justified. The 
Fifth and Ninth Districts Coal Bureau re- 
quests the commission to refuse to permit 
the proposed reductions without correspond- 
ing reductions from the Illinois groups. 
The Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Association 
says that that State is prejudiced and 
placed at a disadvantage by the present 
rates and that the proposed rates should be 
made effective. The railroads involved re- 
anee - the proposed reductions be not 
allowed. 











Association Activities 





Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Association 


At the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion held at McAlester, Dan McAlpin, of 
Haileyville, was re-elected president ; Wm. 
Speckleberg, Henryetta, vice-president; A. 
C. Casey, McAlester, secretary-treasurer, 
and J. B. Wilson, McAlester, commissioner. 
Preparations had been in progress at the 
mines of the members for several days so 
that all operations are expected to be work- 
ing in full blast at an early date. 





National Coal Association 


The Publicity Committee of the associa- 
tion, appointed as of June 1, 1922, is com- 
posed of the following: _ Bockus, 
(chairman), president, Clinchfield 
Corporation, N. Y. City. Barnum, Walter, 
treasurer, Pacific Coast Co., 50 Church St., 
New York City. Cunningham, W. H., presi- 
dent, Cunningham, Miller & Enslow, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. Dickinson, C. C., president, 
Dry Branch Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va. 
Donaldson, John A., vice-president, Pitts- 
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burgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh. Douglass, 
E. L., vice-president, First Creek Mining 
Co., Cincinnati. Honnold, F. C., secretary, 
Coal Operators’ Associations, Chicago. 
Lukins, F. W., president and general mana- 
ger, Farmers’ Fuel Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Robbins, S. H., president, Youghiogheny 
& Ohio Coal Co., Cleveland. Taylor, H. N., 
vice-president, Central Coal & Coke Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. Watkins, T. H., presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp., New 
York City. Davis, T. B., president, Island 
Creek Coal Co., New York City. Harring- 
ton, Geo. B., Chicago, Wilmington & Frank- 
lin Coal Co., Chicago. Kavanaugh, W. K., 
president, Southern Coal, Coke & Mining 
Co., St. Louis. Ramsay, Erskine, _ first 
vice-president, Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. White, E. E., president, 
E. E. White Coal Co., Glen White, W. Va. 
Lanier, M. B., president, Empire Coal Co., 
Birmingham. 








————— 








Trade Literature 





Elecso Superheaters. The Superheater 
Co., New York, N. Y. Bulletin T-1. Pp. 8; 
8 x 10 in; illustrated. Among the ad- 
vantages claimed for these superheaters 
are their suitability for application to all 
types of boilers, freedom from leaks, ease 
of application and accessibility for inspec- 
tion and repairs.—Advertiser. 


Powdered Coal Application to Four 2,640- 
hp. Boilers. This is the title of a paper 
presented by H. D. Savage before the Me- 
chanical Section of the Engineers’ Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Feb. 1., and is incorporated in a bul- 
letin published by the Combustion Bngi- 
neering Corp., New York, together with 
some later data on the operation of this 
installation for a year or more.—Adver- 
tiser. 

Regulating Boiler Feed Water. Northern 
Equipment Co., Erie, Pa. Pp. 20; 8x10 in.; 
illustrated. The first part of this booklet 
is devoted to an article reprinted from 
Power Plant Engineering, next is an 
analysis of a regulator that meets the most 
exacting requirements, and finally are 
charts showing how the various service 
requirements are met. 

The following bulletins on lighting have 
been gotten out by the Edison Lamp Works 
of the General Electric Co. Bulletin L. D. 
102A describes effect of color of walls and 
ceilings on resultant illumination; Bulletin 
L. D. 138 contains information on funda- 
mentals of projection, and Bulletin L. D. 
139 is on the lighting of small stores. These 
are all 6 x 9 in., illustrated.—Advertiser. 

Pure Malleable Nickel. American Nickel 
Corp., Clearfield, Pa. Pp. 12; 8 x 11 in.; 
illustrated. A résumé of the properties 
and uses of the malleable nickel manufac- 
tured by this company. 











Obituary 





David W. Hann, a coal operator near 
Cayuga, Ind., died recently in a hospital 
at Danville, Ill., as a result of burns re- 
ceived when rescuing his four children from 
his home that was wrecked by the ex- 
plosion of a can of blasting powder some 
of which his nine-year-old son threw on a 
hot stove. 

William G. Pritchard, head of the Vir- 
ginia Fuel Co., and connected with several 
mining interests in West Virginia, died on 
Sept. 10. Mr. Pritchard was one of the 
best known men in the splint fields of 
the southwestern section of West Virginia. 

A report from Knoxville, Tenn., stated 
that Daniel Cooper Swab, of Middlesboro, 
Ky., 51 years of age, coal operator, poli- 
tician and prominent business man, was 
found dead of heart trouble in his room at 
a hotel there. 

The Birmingham district has lost two 
prominent men in the coal mining industry. 
Harry E. Fleetwood, superintendent of the 
Burnwell Coal Mining Co., Burnwell, Ala. 
died at the Inge-Bondurant Sanatorium, 
Mobile, where he had been undergoing 
treatment for some time. Mr. Fleetwood 
was widely known and his death will be 
keenly felt among his large circle of 
friends. RK. L. Williamson, superintendent 
of the Dora Fuel Co., for some time, and 
prior to that time connected with the 
Empire Coal Co. for about thirty-five years, 
died at his home in Birmingham. Mr. 
Williamson was one of the pioneer mining 
men of the district. 
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Recent Patents 








Coal-Cutting Machine. Arthur Ru 
Hucknall, England, 1,414,586. May 2, 199" 
Filed April 16, 1920; serial No. 374,357, — 

Controller and Synchronous Motors. Eq- 
win W. Seeger, Milwaukee, Mis., assignor 
to the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 1,414,791. May 2, 1922, Filed Feb. 
12, 1921; serial No. 444,399. 


Automatic Mine-Car Door Opener. Fasten 
Szemanske, Parsons, Pa., 1,414,760. May 2 
1922. Filed Dec. 1, 1920; serial No. 427,465. 


Shoveling Machine. Howard B. Dennis 
Grass Valley, Calif., assignor of one. 
fourth to F. W. Nobs and one-fourth to 
5 Ps ey a hd med Cal., 1,414,398 

ay’ 2. ‘. ile ay 1, 1919; ial 
No. 295,292. — 


Coal-Pushing Device. James M. John- 
son, Mobile, Ala., 1.411,105. March 27, 
1922. Filed April 25, 1921; serial No, 


464,344. 

Coal Pocket. Howard M. Sankey, Alli- 
ance, Ohio, 1,411,190. March 28, 1922, 
Filed Jan. 9, 1920; serial No. 350,329, 

_Coal-Loading Machine. Norton A. New- 

dick, Columbus, Ohio, assignor to. James EB, 
Jones, Switchback, West Va., 1,413,128, 
April 18, 1922. Filed Aug. 24, 1918; serial 
No. 251,330. 
_ Mine-Door Operating Mechanism. Wil- 
liam Kortkamp, Hillsboro, IIll., 1,413,335. 
April 18, 1922. Filed Sept. 30, 1921; serial 
No. 504,352. 

Apron-Feed Loader for Skip Hoists. 
William E. Hale, Fort Washington, Pa., 
assignor to the R. H. Beaumont Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 1,413,401. April 18, 1922, 
Filed May 18, 1921; serial No. 470,501. 

Coal Agitator for Mechanical Stokers. 
Robert S. Riley, Worcester, Mass., assignor 
to the Sanford Riley Stoker Co., Worcester, 
Mass., 1,413,428. April 18, 1922. Filed 
Oct. 28, 1919; serial No. 333,917. 

Gasification of Coal and Obtaining of By- 
products. Charles H. Smith, Short Hills, 
N. J., assignor to the International Coal 
Products Corp., Richmond, Va., 1,413,799. 
April 25, 1922. Filed Feb. 16, 1918; serial 
No. 217,469. 

Plant for and Method of Treating Coal. 
Charles H. Smith, Short Hills, N. J., as- 
signor to International Coal Products Corp., 
Richmond, Va., 1,414,223. April 25, 1922, 
Filed April 3, 1918; serial No. 226,409. 











Coming Meetings 





Kentucky Mining Institute will hold its 
annual meeting Nov. 3 and 4 at Seeback 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Secretary, Elizabeth 
C. Rogers, Lexington, Ky. 

The National Industrial Traffic League 
will hold its annual meeting Nov. 15 and 
16 at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City. Secretary, J. H. Beek, Chicago, Ill. 

Coal Mining Institute of America will 
meet Dec. 13, 14 and 15 at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, H. D. Mason, Jr., 911 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Alabama Mining Institute will hold its 
next meeting Oct. 3 at Birmingham, Ala. 
Secretary, J. L. Davidson, Birmingham, Ala. 

Coal and Industrial Exposition under the 
auspices of the Huntington Chamber of 
Commerce will be held Sept. 18-23 in the 
taal of Commerce Bldg., Huntington, 

. Va 

American Mining Congress. Twenty-fifth 
annual convention and exposition of mines 
and mine equipment will be held: at Public 
Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 9-14. Executive 
offices, the Hollenden Hotel; E. C. Porter, 
convention manager. 

National Exposition of Power and Me- 
chanical Engineering will be held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, Dec. 
7-13. Manager, Charles F. Roth, Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will hold its fall meet- 
ing during the week of Sept. 25 at San 
Francisco, Cal. Secretary, F. F. Sharpless, 
— Societies Building, New York 

ity. 

American Gas Association will hold its 
annual meeting Oct. 23-28 at Atlantic City, 
N. J. Secretary-Manager Oscar H. Fogg, 
130 Bast 15th Street, New York City. 

Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, annual Western meeting Nov. 15-17, 
at Vancouver, B. C. Secretary-Treasurer, 
G. C. Mackenzie, Montreal, Quebec, Can. 




















